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I Davom py (16 Om lal p<oaaiotee) 


No Special Session 


The request for a special session of 
the General Assembly to consider the 
question of French nuclear tests in 
the Sahara failed to get the support 
of a majority of member nations. The 
request, made by twenty-two Asian 
and African states on March 14, was 
communicated the next day to all 
members by the Secretary-General. 
Twenty-four replies were received by 
the deadline of April 14. Fourteen 
concurred in the request, seven were 
opposed, and three abstained. The 
total in favor of a special session was 
therefore thirty-six whereas the ma- 
jority required under the rules of pro- 
cedure was forty-two. 


Consultations on South Africa 


The Security Council resolution on 
South Africa (see page 16) requested 
the Secretary-General, in consultation 
with the Union Government, to make 
such arrangements as would adequate- 
ly help in upholding the purposes and 
principles of the Charter. Replying to 
a question at his news conference of 
April 8, the Secretary-General em- 
phasized that his consultations would 
obviously be undertaken “within the 
framework of the authority” of his 
office. To another question which re- 
called that the resolution had been 
interpreted as seeking to build a bridge 
rather than a wall, Mr. Hammarskjold 
commented: “The building of a firm 
bridge, of course, over which you can 
pass without any difficulties may be 
a long story, but you can at least put 
the first stones down into the water or 
get a first piece of wood across the 
water . . . and I would say that is 
what I think the Security Council was 
hoping for when they put me into the 
picture.” 

On April 19, Mr. Hammarskjold re- 
ported that, after consultations be- 
tween himself and the South African 
Minister of External Affairs through 
the permanent representative of the 
Union at Headquarters, he would 
have preliminary consultations with 
the Union Prime Minister and Minister 
of External Affairs in London, prob- 
ably in early May. The preliminary 
discussions will be preparatory to a 
visit by Mr. Hammarskjold to the 
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Union of South Africa, probably in 
late July or early August. 


Colombia President 


A visitor to Headquarters on April 12 
was President Alberto Lleras Cam- 
argo of Colombia. Dr. Lleras, who 





was on an Official visit to the United 
States, was the guest of Mr. Ham- 
marskjold at a reception and lunch- 
eon. The day before, Dr. Lleras met 
Colombian members of the Secretariat 
at a reception he gave at a New York 
hotel. Dr. Lleras, President of Colom- 
bia in 1945-46, was elected again in 
May 1958 for a four-year term. In 
1956, he served on the United Na- 
tions committee to investigate the 
Hungarian situation. 


Suez Canal 


In reply to a press query about the 
detention of the Greek ship Asty- 
palea in Port Said and the unloading 
of its cargo of Israeli cement, the 
Secretary-General issued the follow- 
ing statement on April 8: 

“The stand of the United Nations 
on freedom of passage through the 
Suez Canal for all has often been 
stated and reaffirmed. It remains un- 
changed. However, all through the 
years since the late ‘forties its im- 









plementation has met with obstacles 
related to unresolved political prob- 
lems of the area. I have considered it 
my duty to make unrelenting efforts 
to improve the situation. In some 
cases these efforts have been based on 
requests from the General Assembly 
or the Security Council; in general 
they have been on my own initiative. 
The setbacks for those efforts which 
I have encountered have been ex- 
plained by varying circumstances, but, 
in my view, so far not by attitudes 
which should discourage me from con- 
tinuing. 

“The situation created by the de- 
tention of the Greek ship Astypalea, 
and its latest developments, which 
goes against the principle upheld by 
the United Nations, should be seen in 
the light of these considerations. The 
difficulties of achieving full imple- 
mentation of the principle, in present 
circumstances, render necessary re- 
newed efforts to arrive at workable 
practices. Such efforts will be pursued 
by the United Nations.” 


Health in Agadir 


There is no danger of epidemics in 
the Agadir area. The Moroccan 
health authorities have the situation 
well in hand. This information came 
to the World Health Organization’s 
Regional Office for Europe, in Copen- 
hagen, in a report from Dr. Melville 
Mackenzie, former director of epi- 
demiological services at the Ministry 
of Health, London. He was in Agadir 
as a consultant at the request of the 
Moroccan Government to assist in 
the organization of post-emergency 
health services there after the earth- 
quakes of February 29 and March 1. 
On March 24 the only epidemiologi- 
cal danger had been the theoretical 
possibility of an outbreak of typhoid 
fever from water pollution but the 
health authorities had immediately 
immunized the population, Dr. Mac- 
kenzie reported. The danger of small- 
pox was minimal, as seventy to eighty 
per cent of the population had been 
vaccinated just before the earthquake, 
he reported. Refugees were being re- 
vaccinated as a precaution. No cholera 
had ever been reported in Morocco. 
Large amounts of DDT had been 
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used to minimize infection. Typhus 
was not endemic in the area and there 
was no danger of either plague or 
relapsing fever. Earlier fears of a rat 
infestation had proved unfounded, Dr. 
Mackenzie reported. 


Smallpox Campaign 


The first national campaign to eradi- 
cate smallpox in tropical Asia has 
been launched by Cambodia, in co- 
operation with WHO. By systematical- 
ly vaccinating its 4,600,000 population 
during the next five years, in a cam- 
paign expected to cost less than $500,- 
000, Cambodia hopes to put an end to 
smallpox within its boundaries. After 
successful mass vaccination, WHO ex- 
perts anticipate that a comparatively 
small budget will suffice to maintain 
immunity in the population. 


Medical Equipment Directory 


The first international directory of 
medical equipment using radioisotope 
sources for treatment of malignant 
tumors has been issued by the Inter- 
national Atomic Energy Agency in 
Vienna. The publication, Radioisotope 
Teletherapy Equipment, contains spe- 
cifications for forty-six models of ap- 
paratus produced by eighteen manu- 
facturers in Canada, the Federal Re- 
public of Germany, France, Italy, 
Japan, the Netherlands, Sweden, the 
United Kingdom and the United 
States. 


Freedom from Hunger 


The Netherlands has contributed $20,- 
000 to the Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization’s Freedom from Hunger 
Campaign, the first government to 
make a cash contribution. The cam- 
paign is to run from 1960 through 
1965 during which time governments, 
international organizations and private 
groups will intensify efforts to improve 
the world food situation. Fao is to 
lead and coordinate various phases of 
the program. 


Bank Loans 


Three loans totaling the equivalent of 
$40 million in the Belgian Congo to 
develop African agriculture and im- 
prove transportation have been nego- 
tiated with the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development. 
One is for an agricultural program 
designed to benefit African farmers 
by raising the productivity of their 
farms and expanding the production 
and processing of cash crops and cat- 
tle. The other two are for the im- 
provement of transportation to facili- 
tate international and internal trade 
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and to aid further the growth of Afri- 
can agriculture. Road and rail trans- 
port, river navigation and ports will be 
improved in various parts of the coun- 
try and seventy-five new feeder roads 
will be built to connect newly opened 
agricultural areas with rail and river 
arteries. 

Two of the loans, one of $7 million 
for agriculture and the other of $28 
million for transport, were made to the 
Government of the Belgian Congo. 
The third, for $5 million, was made to 
the Office d’exploitation des trans- 
ports coloniaux, a government agency 
which operates extensive rail and river 
transport services in the Congo. All 
three loans carry the guarantee of the 
Kingdom of Belgium; the Otraco loan 
is also guaranteed by the Belgian 
Congo. 

The Bank has made a loan equi- 
valent to $5.6 million for the develop- 
ment of African farming in Southern 
Rhodesia, to assist a program to im- 
prove the standard of living of Afri- 
can farmers by helping them increase 
their output of crops and livestock, 
both for their own use and for sale. 
The loan was made to the Federation 
of Rhodesia and Nyasaland. The Fed- 
eration will relend the proceeds to the 
Government of Southern Rhodesia, 
which is carrying out the program. 


Monetary Fund Activity 


The International Monetary Fund has 
entered into a one-year stand-by ar- 
rangement which permits Venezuela 
to draw up to $100 million. Under 
the Fund’s system a member is as- 
sured that during a certain period a 
specified amount of the Fund’s re- 
sources will be available whenever a 
member wishes to purchase, with its 
own currency, foreign exchange from 
the Fund’s pool. The arrangement 
makes available to Venezuela $15 
million over three months. Drawings 
on the remaining $85 million are au- 
thorized after Venezuela’s acceptance 
of an increase in its quota in the 
Fund from $15 million to $150 mil- 
lion. The increase has been approved 
by the Fund and will take effect after 
legislative action in Venezuela. 

An initial par value for the Italian 
lira at 625 lire per United States dol- 
lar has been established by agreement 
between Italy and the Monetary Fund. 


Finance Corporation 


Spain has become the fifty-ninth mem- 
ber of the International Finance Cor- 
poration. Spain’s subscription is 1,108 
shares with a total par value of $1,- 
108,000. The subscription brings the 
total subscribed capital of the Cor- 
poration to $96,506,000. 








Court 
Hearings regarding the composition of 
the Maritime Safety Committee of the 
Intergovernmental Maritime Consul- 
tative Organization began on April 26 
in the International Court of Justice. 
The Court had been asked for an 
advisory opinion by the Assembly of 
IMcO on the question whether the 
fourteen-nation committee, elected on 
January 15, 1959, was constituted in 
accordance with the terms of the imco 
Convention. 


Children Contribute 


The children of Canada last Hal- 
lowe’en made their trick-or-treat calls 
for the benefit of UNICEF, and on 





March 25 Sandra Taylor, a twelve- 
year old schoolgirl from Gander, New- 
foundland, presented a check for 
$200,000 to Maurice Pate, Executive 
Director of UNICEF, on behalf, she 
explained, “of the thousands of chil- 
dren across Canada who shared their 
treats with children all over the world 
on Hallowe’en.” Miss Taylor added: 
“Through our Hallowe’en pennies and 
dimes, we will help UNICEF to cure 
more and more children of sickness 
and hunger.” 


Trusteeship to Statehood 


The Trusteeship Council, whose heavy 
program is expected to prolong its cur- 
rent session until the end of June, is 
scheduled to review annual reports on 
eight trust territories—four in the 
Pacific and four in Africa. The debates 
are taking place against a background 
of political evolution, with a number 
of territories rapidly approaching the 
objectives of trusteeship. Millions of 
these dependent peoples are destined 
to attain their independence this year. 
(See also page 8). 

Thus, two of the reports before the 
Council concern Italian-administered 
Somaliland which is due to emerge as 
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an independent state on July 1. Even 
as the Council received reports from 
Mogadiscio regarding Somalia’s draft 
constitution, independence celebrations 
were getting under way in another 
African land. New flags were being 
unfurled in Lomé, capital of the Re- 
public of Togo. This former French- 
administered trust territory was due 
on April 27 to attain full statehood 
and join Africa’s newly independent 
nations. 


Still other territories are on the 
eve of maturity. Plebiscites under 
United Nations supervision will be 
held in the British Cameroons be- 
tween October next and March 1961 
to determine the future of that trust 
territory. Territorial elections and con- 
stitutional changes are planned in 
both Tanganyika and Ruanda-Urundi. 
In all these developments the Trustee- 
ship Council has a special responsi- 
bility, as its President, Girolamo 
Vitelli, of Italy, has pointed out. 


Togo Ceremonies 


At the independence ceremonies of 
the Republic of Togo, the Secretary- 
General was to be represented by Pier 
Pasquale Spinelli, Director of the 
European Office of the United Na- 
tions. Mr. Spinelli was to discuss with 
Sylvanus Olympio, Prime Minister of 
Togo, and other Togolese authorities 
the manner in which the United Na- 
tions can, within its means, best assist 
in the development of the new re- 
public. Mr. Spinelli will report at 
Headquarters in the latter part of 
May on his mission. 


Future of Nauru Islanders 


The initial meetings of the Trustee- 
ship Council were largely devoted to 
an examination of current conditions 
in Nauru, a tiny coral peak in the 
Pacific and the smallest of the United 
Nations trust territories. Nauru’s phos- 
phate deposits, its sole economic re- 
source, provide a high standard of 
living for the island’s population of 
about three thousand. At the present 
rate of extraction—over a million tons 
annually—the deposits are, however, 
expected to be exhausted in less than 
forty years. This raises the problem of 
the future of the Nauruans, a matter 
of concern in recent years both to the 
Council and to the Government of 
Australia, which administers Nauru on 
behalf of Australia, New Zealand and 
the United Kingdom. 


J. H. Jones, special representative 
for the territory, informed the Council 
that the question of the Nauruans’ 
future has continued to receive close 
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attention. His Government has com- 
pleted a preliminary examination of 
various possibilities of resettlement 
and is now conferring with the New 
Zealand and United Kingdom Gov- 
ernments, preparatory to further dis- 
cussions of the issue with the Nauruan 
people. The question had been dis- 
cussed at meetings between the Local 
Government Council and the islanders. 
But there was no definite consensus as 
to any particular plan, whether the 
Nauruans should settle on another 
island with suitable employment op- 
portunities, or whether they would 
like to settle in a metropolitan country 
and be more or less assimilated with 
that population. Mr. Jones assured the 
Council that all proposals in the mat- 
ter would be put before the Nauruans 
and that a final decision would rest 
with them. 


Sea Law Conference 


By the margin of a single vote, the 
Conference on the Law of the Sea 
failed on April 25 to adopt a proposal 
setting a six mile limit for the terri- 
torial seas and a further six mile zone 
for the exclusive fishing rights of 
coastal states. The vote was 54 to 28, 
with 5 abstentions. The proposal was 
made jointly by Canada and the 
United States. Following the vote, the 
Conference also rejected, by 50 to 29, 
with 8 abstentions, a plea by the 
United States representative that the 
Conference reconsider the question. 


The Conference, in fact, failed to 
adopt any substantive proposals on the 
territorial sea or fishing zones. It did 
adopt a resolution expressing the need 
for technical assistance in fisheries. 


The Conference failed to adopt a 
proposal which would have granted a 
twelve mile zone of exclusive fishing 
rights. The proposal, offered by In- 
donesia, Iraq, Lebanon, Mexico, Mo- 
rocco, Saudi Arabia, Sudan, United 
Arab Republic, Venezuela and Yemen, 
was defeated by a vote of 32 to 38, 
with 18 abstentions. 


Also rejected was a proposal by Ice- 
land under which preferential fishing 
rights would be granted to countries 
“overwhelmingly dependent” upon 
their coastal fisheries for their liveli- 
hood. The vote was 25 to 37, with 26 
abstentions. 


A resolution, adopted by a vote of 
68 to 0, with 28 abstentions, urges that 
technical assistance be provided to de- 
veloping nations for their fishing in- 
dustries. It was submitted by Ethiopia, 
Ghana and Liberia. (A fuller account 
of the Conference on the Law of the 
Sea will appear in the next issue of the 
REVIEW). 





Fellowships in Commerce 


Seven government officials from six 
countries and territories have joined 
the secretariat of the Contracting Par- 
ties to the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade in Geneva for six 
months of training under fellowships 
granted by the United Nations through 
the technical assistance program. This 
ninth group to undertake the course 
brings the number of officials selected 
to a total of more than fifty from 
twenty-five countries and territories.. 


The course covers not only the 
operation of GATT but also the gen- 
eral problems which have to be taken 
into account in the formation of an 
efficient commercial policy, especially 
in less developed countries. The of- 
ficials participate in the day-to-day 
work of the GATT secretariat and at- 
tend meetings of the Contracting 
Parties and subsidiary groups. The 
seven fellowship holders who have 
just begun training are high ranking 
civil servants from Finland, Ghana, 
India, Indonesia, Israel and Nigeria. 


Whaling Expert 


Whaling, a worldwide industry with 
an annual catch of some 60,000 
whales, is concentrated in the Ant- 
arctic Ocean where about eighty per 
cent of the world catch is taken. 
Since 1958 Chile, Ecuador and Peru 
have cooperated in a common research 
program to investigate the stocks of 
whales in the South Pacific which has 
yielded about 5,000 annually to Chile 
and Peru. The three countries estab- 
lished an international research organi- 
zation and engaged Dr. Robert Clarke, 
an FAO expert on whales, to coordinate 
the program. Dr. Clarke, who is Brit- 
ish, led national scientists of all three 
countries in October and November 
1958 on an expedition which resulted 
in finding large numbers of fin whales 
in an area not previously explored by 
whale catchers. Since then the empha- 
sis on the project has been not only on 





research but also on training in tech- 
nical skills and in the fields of organi- 
zation and administration. Comment- 
ing on his mission at Headquarters 
recently, Dr. Clarke said that the 
west coast of South America is the 
last great whaling field on which 
there is little information and that 
whale stocks there offer an immense 
opportunity for scientific research 
which would be of great economic 
value to the people of Chile, Ecuador 
and Peru. 


Atomic Safety 


A code of health and safety stand- 
ards to be followed in nuclear opera- 
tions aided by the International Atom- 
ic Energy Agency has been approved 
in Vienna by the Board of Gov- 
ernors of IAEA. The standards will be 
applied to any Agency-assisted opera- 
tion which may lead to a radiation 
hazard, and agreements concerning 
such operations will include provisions 
for measures to ensure observance of 
the code. 


The newly adopted standards call 
for inclusion of detailed information 
on potential radiation hazards in any 
request a nation makes to the Agency 
for technical assistance. For example, 
the standards apply to the smallest 
amounts of radioactivity, such as that 
contained in a tracer to be used for 
medical diagnosis of a disease. Similar- 
ly, they would apply to operation 
of nuclear reactors for research or as 
a source of electric power. Maximum 
permissible levels of radiation ex- 
posure are prescribed, as well as safety 
practices. 


Once a project has received safety 
approval and operations begin, the 
Agency further requires the respon- 
sible nation to submit an annual re- 
port listing radiation exposures of per- 
sonnel in excess of pertinent safety 
standards and to give details regarding 
release of radioactive materials into 
the environment. The responsible na- 
tion is required to notify the Agency 
within forty-eight hours of the detec- 
tion of a major incident of radiation 
exposure, and to file a technical re- 
port on the circumstances. Provisions 
are also made for up to two inspec- 
tions yearly by the Agency. The 
standards will be reviewed by the 
Agency within two years. 


Wheat Surplus 


The continued production of wheat 
in excess of effective demand, reflected 
in the increasing stocks of wheat, is 
the dominant feature of the present 
wheat situation. This is a conclusion of 
the International Wheat Council, after 
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its first annual review of the world 
wheat situation, in accordance with 
the new terms of the International 
Wheat Agreement of 1959. The Coun- 
cil held its twenty-ninth session in 
London from April 5 to 12. 

The Council found that the world 
wheat situation during the last twenty 
years has been marked by the increas- 
ing extent of government intervention, 
reflected particularly in production 
and trade; the rapid pace of technical 
advance and the application of scien- 
tific research to production techniques; 
and the emergence of divergent trends 
of consumption in different parts of 
the world. 

Wheat consumption is static or de- 
clining in highly developed areas but 
increasing in less developed countries, 
the Council found. The combined ef- 
fects of these trends are expected to 
result in some increase in the total 
world wheat consumption over the 
long term. Existing surpluses are ex- 
cessive and burdensome to the coun- 
tries carrying them. These surpluses, 
overshadowing the world wheat mar- 
ket, are a potential source of instabil- 
ity. The Council conceded that sur- 
plus disposal measures constitute an 
intelligent use of excess stocks but 
said that surplus disposal operations 
continue to pose a serious problem for 
world trade. 

The present situation has arisen pri- 
marily from the collective results of 
national policies and from the remark- 
able advance in productivity stimu- 
lated by technical progress. The major 
issue thus concerns the adjustments 
required to promote a better balance 
between supply and effective demand 
and the need for these adjustments 
to be shared by both exporting and 
importing countries, the Council held. 
The differences in the circumstances 
and needs of the developed and de- 
veloping countries must be recognized. 


The Council’s report will be sub- 
mitted to member governments. Coun- 
tries or territories represented at the 
session were Argentina, Australia, 
Austria, Belgium, Brazil, Canada, the 
Dominican Republic, El Salvador, 
France, the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many, India, Indonesia, Ireland, Israel, 
Italy, Japan, Korea, Mexico, the 
Netherlands, New Zealand, the Philip- 
pines, Portugal, the Federation of 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland, Spain, Swe- 
den, Switzerland, the Union of South 
Africa, the United Kingdom and the 
United States. Observers were present 
from the Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization of the United Nations and 
from the European Economic Com- 
munity. 

Sir Edwin McCarty, Australia, is 
Chairman of the Council. Dr. Kurt 
Hafner, Federal Republic of Ger- 








many, was elected Vice-Chairman 
after the resignation of George Bishop, 
United Kingdom. G. L. Unsworth, of 
the United Nations Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Affairs, was observer for the 
United Nations. 


Locust Control 


Delegates from thirteen countries 
have signed in Rome an agreement with 
the Special Fund and the Food and 
Agriculture Organization for a six- 
year project for control of the desert 
locust. Included in the plan are eco- 
logical surveys of breeding areas, re- 
search programs, provisions for train- 
ing and fellowships and operational 
research plans. 

The operations, which will cost 
more than 3.8 million, are designed 
to reduce sharply losses of crops by 
means of locust control operations in 
countries from western Africa through 
the Arabian Peninsula and Middle 
East to Pakistan and India. 

Countries participating in the proj- 
ect have pledged cash contributions 
equivalent to $1,373,100, and the Spe- 
cial Fund has agreed to make $2,492,- 
700 available. The project will move 
into the operational stage as soon as 
countries have deposited at designated 
banks the first annual instalments of 
their contributions. Countries partici- 
pating are France, Ghana, India, Iran, 
Iraq, Lebanon, Morocco, Pakistan, 
Somalia, Tunisia, Turkey and the 
United Kingdom. 


European Economy 


A survey of Europe’s economy in 
1959 (see page 28), a review of the 
work done by its committee and sub- 
sidiary bodies and its work program 
for 1960/61 are on the agenda of the 
fifteenth session of the Economic 
Commission for Europe. The session 
opened in Geneva on April 20 and 
will probably end on May 6. Other 
matters for consideration include co- 
operation with other regional eco- 
nomic commissions, activities bearing 
on technical assistance, and relations 
with specialized agencies and _ inter- 
governmental and non-governmental 
organizations. 


Nubian Monuments 


A French office of technical studies 
has been entrusted by the United Na- 
tions Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organization with the task of 
working out a detailed project for the 
preservation of the great temples of 
Abu Simbel and of making a precise 
estimate of the costs. The project, 
forming part of UNESCo’s international 
effort to save ancient monuments in 
the United Arab Republic and the 
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Sudan threatened by the building of 
the Aswan High Dam, will be under- 
taken by the Bureau d’Etudes André 
Coyne et Jean Bellier. 

Dr. Vittorino Veronese, UNESCO's 
Director-General said that work on 
the project will begin immediately 
with topographical, hydrographical, 
geological and hydrological studies 
and with the necessary soundings and 
laboratory tests. The organization will 
work out plans to preserve the monu- 
ments in their present location on the 
Nile. Dr. Veronese said that the 
UNESCO appeal to save the monuments, 
launched March 8, had met an en- 
couraging reception on the part of 
governments, public and press. He 
listed a number of activities by gov- 
ernments and private organizations. 


Statistical Commission 


A review of developments in inter- 
national statistics and various specific 
problems related to industrial statistics 
are among the major items of the 
eleventh session of the United Na- 
tions Statistical Commission which 
convened at Headquarters on April 
20 and was expected to last a little 
more than two weeks. Other important 
items on the agenda deal with sta- 
tistics of enterprises, wholesale prices, 
trade and housing as well as with na- 
tional accounts. 

The review is intended to give a 
comprehensive picture of the main 
activities of the international statisti- 
cal agencies in the preparation and 
application of standards and in the 
direct and indirect assistance to coun- 
tries for the improvement of national 
statistics. This year particular atten- 
tion is given to the work being un- 
dertaken for the development of sta- 
tistics in Africa. The Commission is 
also examining training activities and 
exploring ways of intensifying them. 
The absence of trained personnel at 
different levels of skill continues to be 
one of the main obstacles to the more 
rapid improvement of statistics, es- 
pecially in the less developed coun- 
tries. 


More Refugee Aid 


Further contributions in observance 
of World Refugee Year pledged on 
April 11 included $200,000 from Aus- 
tralia to India to assist with the cost 
of resettlement of refugees from Tibet; 
$419,992 from Norway; $376,430 
from Denmark; and $15,000 from 
Turkey. Of the Danish contribution, 
$347,474 will be used primarily for 
the High Commissioner’s camp clear- 


ance program in Austria and Ger- 
many. 
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On April 12 the United States an- 
nounced an additional World Refugee 
Year contribution of $1,550,000 — 
over and above the $3,500,000 al- 
ready given—for assistance to refu- 
gees in various parts of the world. It 
has been allocated as follows: $600,- 
000 to the High Commissioner for as- 
sistance to refugees from Algeria in 
Tunisia and Morocco; $50,000 to the 
High Commissioner for aid to Euro- 
pean refugees from the Middle East; 
$200,000 to the High Commissioner 
for assistance to Chinese refugees in 
Hong Kong, and $700,000 for assist- 
ance to out-of-camp refugees, of 
which $500,000 will go to the High 
Commissioner and $200,000 to volun- 
tary agencies. 


Emergency Force 


The deaths of two Swedish soldiers 
serving with the United Nations 
Emergency Force have been reported. 

Private Ingvar Lorentsson, 20, was 
killed instantly on March 26. Off duty 
at the time, he was with two friends, 
near an old minefield. An anti-per- 
sonnel mine went off and sprayed frag- 
ments, one of which hit Private Lor- 
entsson in the heart. The other two 
soldiers were uninjured. 

Private Inge Lennart Freberg, 24, 
died during a UNEF football match 
on March 27, between Swedish and 
Brazilian soldiers at the Yarmouk 
school stadium in Gaza. Memorial 
services were held at the Gaza airfield 
before the bodies were taken to Beirut 
en route to Sweden. 

Lieutenant-General P. S. Gyani, 
Commander of UNEF, on February 13 
pinned the UNEF medal on Swedish 





Colonel C. O. Rosenius and the Swe- 
dish contingent. Later on March 31 he 
presented the UNEF Medal to 992 
members of the Fourth Battalion of 
the Kumaon Regiment of the Indian 
contingent. 

The director of the medical services 
of the Norwegian forces, Major-Gen- 
eral Torstein Dale, paid a week’s visit 
to UNEF at the end of March. The 
medical service of UNEF is the re- 
sponsibility of a Norwegian medical 
company. 





Lieutenant-General C. V. Hijalf, 
Danish Commander-in-Chief, arrived 
on April 1 for a four-day visit. He was 
accompanied by Lieutenant-Colonel 
N. O. Skov-Jensen and by Major J. 
W. Nielsen. 

General Floriano de Lima Brayner, 
Brazilian Chief of Army Staff, arrived 
on April 6 for a four-day visit. He was 
accompanied by Sergio de Lago, Bra- 
zilian Chargé d’Affaires in Cairo, 
Major Marcello Romeiro de Roza, 
assistant to the General, and Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel C. C. Torres, Brazilian 
liaison officer attached to the staff of 
UNEF Headquarters. 


Immigration Study 


The changing pattern of immigration 
over the period 1945-1952 is the sub- 
ject of a new study by the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization. Entitled “The 
Cultural Integration of Immigrants” 
and written by W. D. Borrie, of Aus- 
tralia, the study analyzes new attitudes 
toward immigrants. In the nineteenth 
century male migrants were encour- 
aged to travel alone and marry in the 
receiving country. Social scientists felt 
this led to quicker integration. Today, 
however, Dr. Borrie recommends that 
immigrants must be provided with 
every reasonable opportunity of estab- 
lishing normal family relationships. 
He points out that single men on their 
own usually tend to work for employ- 
ers of their own nationality which 
retards the process of assimilation. 
The book includes, among other 
things, case studies on migration 
across European frontiers, the cul- 
tural assimilation of immigrants in 
Brazil, the pattern of immigration in 
Israel and problems of group settle- 
ment. 


Special Fund 


One of the principal tasks of the 
Governing Council of the Special 
Fund at its fourth session at Headquar- 
ters on May 25-27 will be to consider 
some thirty new projects recommend- 
ed by the Managing Director. The 
report of the Managing Director for 
1959 shows that forty-four projects 
have been approved and are in vari- 
ous stages of implementation. To fi- 
nance them, the Fund has appropri- 
ated $31.9 million from its own re- 
sources. Government contributions are 
estimated at the equivalent of $44.6 
millions. The Governing Council also 
will consider a report on the status of 
contributions and the reports of the 
Managing Director on earmarkings 
and on the question of establishing a 
reserve fund. 








Counting Heads in Two Hundred Lands 





The Role of the United Nations 
in the I960 World Census 


” more than two hundred countries and territories, 

families can expect a census-taker’s visit in the cur- 
cent “1960 World Census Program”—an undertaking 
which actually spans the 1955-64 decade. 

A schedule of countries, territories and dates for 
censuses planned through 1964, contained in a report 
prepared for the eleventh session of the United Nations 
Statistical Commission, shows that sixty-eight censuses 
have been completed since the current series began, and 
134 more are scheduled before the end of 1964. The 
Statistical Commission opened its session at United 
Nations Headquarters on April 20. 

The incentive behind the 1960 program in many 
areas is an urgent need for information on which to 
base economic and social development plans: how 
much manpower is available, how much food is needed, 
how many houses, schools and hospitals should be 
built? For many of the countries planning to participate 
in the 1960 series, the census will be the first ever held, 
or the first since attainment of independence. 

Each census is a national project, but the United 
Nations is helping many governments, on request, both 
in the actual conduct of censuses and in the evaluation 
and use of the data collected. 

Aid in the first job—taking the census and tabulating 
the figures—is being given by the Statistical Office. 
Help with the second phase—getting the fullest possi- 
ble value out of the masses of figures compiled—is 
provided by the Population Branch of the Bureau of 
Social Affairs. 








First Job: Taking the Census 


For the Statistical Office, preparations for the 1960 
census program began back in 1954, at the request of 
the fifteen-nation Statistical Commission of the United 
Nations. 

Since then, serving as what might be called a “world 
population census information centre,” the Office has 
encouraged governments to plan censuses; has pub- 
lished handbooks on ways to obtain and process infor- 
mation; and, in cooperation with the United Nations 
technical assistance program, has helped sponsor re- 
gional centres to train key national officials, has sent 
experts to assist individual governments on the spot, 
and provided fellowships for specialized instruction 
abroad. 
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Much of the aid in Asia and the Far East has been 
made possible by a Ford Foundation grant of up to 
$300,000, for three years ending in 1961, to support 
help given by the United Nations in population censuses 
and by the Food and Agriculture Organization in agri- 
cultural censuses. 


Experts Work with Officials 


In the past two years, ten technical assistance ex- 
perts provided by the United Nations have helped gov- 
ernment officials plan censuses in Ghana, Indonesia 
(three experts), Iraq, Israel, Laos, Panama, Vene- 
zuela and the West Indies Federation. 

For Ghana, Indonesia and Laos, the censuses now 
being planned will be their first since independence; 
the one in the West Indies Federation will be the first 
since its establishment. 

In addition, a three-member team of UN-FAO regional 
census advisers, financed largely by the Ford Founda- 
tion grant, has been traveling through Asia and the 
Far East, from home-base at Bangkok, conferring with 
Officials on various phases of census arangements. The 
team includes a population census and sampling expert, 
Dr. U. S. Nair, of India; an agricultural census and 
sampling expert, Charles E. Sarle, of the United States; 
and a data-processing expert, Miss Juliet Jones, of the 
United States. 

In 1959 they assisted fifteen countries and territories: 
Afghanistan, Brunei, Cambodia, Ceylon, China, Hong 
Kong, Indonesia, Iran, Nepal, North Borneo, the Philip- 
pines, the Republic of Korea, the Republic of Viet- 
Nam, Sarawak and Thailand. In addition, they visited 
India and Japan to exchange information with census 
personnel. This year the team will visit additional 
parts of the region. 

Since 1958, population census fellowships for indi- 
vidual study abroad have been awarded in the United 
Nations to eight key census officials from Burma (two), 
Ceylon, China, Finland, India, Israel and Thailand. 

The Finnish official has studied in India; for the 
others, training has been provided in Canada, Japan, 
Denmark, the Netherlands, Switzerland, the United 
Kingdom and the United States, with some of the 
fellowship holders studying in as many as four of those 
countries. 
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In addition, the United Nations has arranged for 
two groups of Korean census officials, who held fellow- 
ships under a United States program, to be trained in 
Manila at the Statistical Training Centre operated by 
the University of the Philippines with United Nations 
aid. 


Regional Training Centres 


In 1958, more than 125 census officials, including 
thirty holders of UN-FAO fellowships, received instruc- 
tion and practical experience at two regional training 
centres. 

In Tokyo, fifty-one officials from seventeen countries 
and two territories in Asia and the Far East participated 
in a four-month training centre carried out by the 
United Nations and FAO with Ford Foundation aid. 

As part of their work, they spent fourteen days in 
the field taking an experimental census in the Adachi- 
machi district, northwest of Tokyo. 

In Lima, Peru, a census training centre for Latin 
America was held by the United Nations, FAO and the 
Inter-American Statistical Institute with seventy-six 
participants from eighteen countries. 

For the first-hand experience the participants car- 
ried out an experimental census in the province of 
Canta, near Lima, obtaining information in villages 
ranging from the coast to 13,500 feet above sea level. 

While experts in the field have been providing direct 
aid to governments, the United Nations Statistical Office 
has been issuing a series of basic publications to help 
with planning and conduct of the 1960 World Census 
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Locating a farm household in a sample census of agriculture conducted by the census training centre in Tokyo. 


Program which have been put to use in developed 
countries as well as in areas less experienced with 
censuses. The United Nations and FAO together have 
also published a handbook on data-processing methods. 

Besides publishing recommendations and manuals, 
the Statistical Office maintains a constantly growing 
library of government reports on censuses. It has re- 
ceived, for example, reports from Nepal and the Sudan 
on how they carried out their first censuses, and a series 
of volumes from the USSR on the 1959 All-Union 
Census of Populations. 


Trends for 1960 


The 1960 World Census Program will be charac- 
terized, it is anticipated, by a recent development—the 
use of field trials, or experimental censuses, in ac- 
cordance with United Nations recommendations. 

By sending census-takers into an experimental area, 
a government can find out, for example, whether its 
questions are readily understood, whether the enumera- 
tors are sufficiently trained, and whether any procedures 
need to be modified before too much money has been 
invested. 

In general, the 1960 series is expected to make 
greater use of punch-card equipment to process the data 
collected. However, some countries will still count by 
hand; others will make computations by abacus; and 
still others will introduce the use of high-speed elec- 
tronic computers. 

For a country taking its first census, the United Na- 
tions recommends a limited list of questions. 

(Continued on page 34) 









Progress ‘Toward Charter Aims 





in the World’s Dependent Territories 





Under Article 73e of the Charter, Member nations ad- 
ministering the world’s non-self-governing territories trans- 
mit annually to the United Nations “statistical and other 
information of a technical nature relating to economic, 
social and educational conditions in the territories for 
which they are respectively responsible. . . .“ A commen- 
tary on this important aspect of United Nations work is 
given here by Ambassador Alex Quaison-Sackey, Per- 
manent Representative of Ghana to the United Nations, 
who was Chairman of the Committee on Information from 


Non-Self-Governing Territories at its annual session, which 


concluded at United Nations Headquarters on April 12. 





by ALEX QUAISON-SACKEY 


Chairman, Committee on Information 


from Non-Self-Governing Territories 


O* 23rd February, 1960, I had the singular privilege 

of being elected Chairman of the Eleventh Session 
of the Committee on Information from Non-Self-Gov- 
erning Territories. By electing me, the members of the 
Committee bestowed great honour on me, personally, 
and on my country, Ghana, which only a few years ago 
was one of the many non-self-governing territories with 
which the Committee had engaged itself. The fact that 
I, as representative of Ghana, presided over the Com- 
mittee at a crucial stage of its activities was an indica- 
tion of the significant progress and solid achievement 
of the Committee in helping non-self-governing terri- 
tories to realize the objectives set forth in Chapter XI 
of the Charter. 

We in Ghana have always attached great importance 
to the work of the Committee and so, soon after our 
admission to the United Nations, we stood for election 
to the Committee on the eve of its tenth session. 

The Government and people of Ghana are vitally 
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interested in the future and welfare of the peoples still 
living in the non-self-governing territories, especially 
in Africa, and we are convinced that the United Na- 
tions machinery should be used to promote their speedy 
attainment of a full measure of self-government. 

As my Prime Minister, the Right Honourable Dr. 
Kwame Nkrumah, has often pointed out, Ghana’s 
independence is meaningful only within the wider con- 
text of the total liberation of all peoples living under 
any form of colonial domination in Africa. We believe 
that it is the primary task of the Committee and the 
General Assembly to aid these peoples to realize their 
profound aspirations in an orderly and constructive 
way. 

Their emergence to independence and their member- 
ship of the United Nations cannot but strengthen world 
peace and security. The other independent African 
states share Ghana’s interest in the future of peoples 
in non-self-governing territories. At the Accra Confer- 
ence they joined Ghana in “calling upon the admin- 
istering powers to take rapid steps to implement the 
provisions of the Charter and the political aspirations 
of the people, that is, self-determination and independ- 
ence, in accordance with the will of the people.” 


For our part, we in Ghana are happy indeed that we 
were the first British Territory in Africa to attain inde- 
pendence, and that our achievement of independence 
has proved wrong those sceptics who questioned the 
African’s ability to govern himself and who saw nothing 
but disaster ensuing from the termination of foreign 
rule. We are proud that the successful establishment 
and consolidation of our independence has aided the 
cause of other non-self-governing peoples who strive to 
achieve independence. 


New States Emerging 


Ghana looks forward with particular pleasure to 
welcoming in our midst at the United Nations this year 
such territories soon to be independent as Nigeria, 
Mali, Madagascar, Belgian Congo and Cyprus with 
whose future the Committee on Information has been 
most intimately concerned. Their rich and varied ex- 
perience will, no doubt, enable all these territories to 
contribute fruitfully to the future work of the Committee 
and the General Assembly. 

There are, however, over 100 million people still liv- 
ing in non-self-governing territories and their future 
development towards self-government continues to be 
a major task facing the Committee and the General 
Assembly. 


In fact, the confidence which people in non-self- 
governing territories have in the United Nations is not 
misplaced. Anyone who reads the Declaration regard- 
ing Non-Self-Governing Territories, enshrined in 
Chapter XI of the Charter, will be impressed by two 
inescapable factors: (a) that it is in the spirit of the 
Charter that the United Nations must be concerned 
with what goes on in non-self-governing territories and 
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(b) that administering members have accepted “as a 
sacred trust” the obligation “to develop self-govern- 
ment, to take due account of the political aspirations 
of the peoples and to assist them in the progressive de- 
velopment of their free political institutions”. 


Thus, although the Committee over which I presided 
was limited in its scope by its terms of reference as 
provided by the General Assembly, yet it was clear 
that every discussion on progress in the economic, so- 
cial and educational fields had a full meaning only 
against the background of the ultimate objective con- 
fronting, not only the administering members, but also 
the peoples of the non-self-governing territories. 


The fact that there was considerable decorum and 
frank but courteous exchange of views was due, in 
large measure, to the realization on the part of every 
delegation that the Committee’s work was fruitful. The 
active cooperation of the administering members’ rep- 
resentatives with their non-administering colleagues is 
indicative of the great change of heart among all con- 
cerned, It was indeed in a spirit of harmony that the 
Committee tackled its task at the eleventh session. 


The Progress Report 


The eleventh session of the Committee on Informa- 
tion was memorable for quite another reason than the 
fact that it was presided over for the first time in the 
Committee’s history by a representative of a country 
that was, until a few years ago, a non-self-governing 
territory. The Committee began its second decade of 
work with the examination of the Progress Report. 
General Assembly resolution 1461 (XIV) of December 
12, 1959 requested the Committee on Information from 
Non-Self-Governing Territories to examine at its 
eleventh session the report prepared by the Secretary- 
General, in collaboration with the specialized agencies 
concerned, in accordance with resolution 1053 (XI) of 
February 20, 1957, on progress which has been 
achieved in the non-self-governing territories in the 
fields on which information had been transmitted under 
Article 73 (e) of the Charter of the United Nations 
since its establishment. In addition to this task, the 
Committee undertook its triennial task of examining 
economic conditions in the non-self-governing ter- 
ritories. 


The Committee and the Sub-Committee appointed by 
it, comprising the representatives of Brazil, Ghana, 
India, the Netherlands, the United Kingdom and the 
United States was faced with a formidable task indeed. 
The Progress Report alone covered some 3,000 pages 
and the preparation of the triennial report on eco- 
nomic conditions entailed the examination of such items 
as the terms of trade of the non-self-governing ter- 
ritories, currency and central banking, the transition 
from subsistence farming to cash crop economy, labor 
productivity and the association of certain non-self- 
governing territories with the European economic 
market. 














It was, indeed, fortunate that after a decade of work 
the Committee had come to agree on certain broad 
principles acceptable to both administering and non- 
administering members which should guide it in as- 
sessing the degree of progress achieved in the non-self- 
governing territories. A cardinal one among these prin- 
ciples is the extent to which the indigenous people par- 
ticipate in the formulation and execution of plans to 
promote their economic, social and educational ad- 
vancement and, I venture to add, in the progressive de- 
velopment of free political institutions which take fully 
into account the political aspirations of the peoples. As 
I have already indicated, the extent of such indigenous 
participation determines the rate of progress towards 
the achievement of full self-government, which is the 
ultimate measure of progress in these territories. 

Indeed, the beginnings of the United Nations coin- 
cided with a period of profound political change in 
Asia. Millions of people in Asia aspired towards free- 
dom, dignity and equality. New nations emerged to 
statehood and joined our Organization. During the 
period covered by the Progress Report, the total num- 
ber of Asian and Pacific peoples belonging to non-self- 
governing territories was reduced from more than 113 
million to less than 14 million. At the moment, Africa 
contains the last great group of peoples totalling some 
96 millions who are administered by foreign govern- 
ments. A great transformation similar to that which 
was taking place in Asia at the time of the establish- 
ment of the United Nations is now taking place in 
Africa. It is a great movement of peoples towards free- 
dom, self-government and equality, a movement which 
is gathering greater momentum day by day and must, 
I am confident, end in the realization of their freedom 
soon. 


Political Issues 


The Committee was only able to study more closely 
the development of self-government in some territories 
because some of the administering members voluntarily 
transmitted information on government and constitu- 
tional developments in the territories under their ad- 
ministration. Where such information threw light on 
the extent of indigenous participation in the formula- 
tion and implementation of public policy, it was help- 
ful in assessing the progress that has been achieved in 
the economic, social and educational fields. 


It must be said that important political events oc- 
curred in many of the territories during the period 
covered by the Progress Report, and yet such events 
find no reflection or mention in our Report. A critical 
reader will, therefore, not be far wrong in challenging 
the completeness and realism of a Progress Report on 
social, economic and educational conditions in non-self- 
governing territories, which neglected to assess the im- 
pact of the profound aspirations towards freedom now 
sweeping most non-self-governing territories on the 
pace and nature of such progress. I appeal to all ad- 
ministering members to accept the moral obligation to 
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transmit fuller information in future on the establish- 
ment of institutions through which the indigenous peo- 
ples are able to participate in the management of their 
affairs. 


Racial Relations 


In considering the Progress Report, the Committee 
took up, among other things, the question of race rela- 
tions in the non-self-governing territories. It was gen- 
erally agreed that while some progress has been 
achieved in the territories as a whole towards the elim- 
ination of discrimination based on race or color, racial 
discrimination continues to be found in various degrees 
in the field of elementary and secondary education, in 
public services, in employment and in the system of 
land tenure in most territories. 

The problem continues to exist in its most acute and 
objectionable form in African territories where im- 
migrant communities are to be found, in spite of many 
official statements of condemnation made by the au- 
thorities concerned. A number of members of the Com- 
mittee expressed their conviction that the peace and 
stability of these so-called multi-racial territories depend 
to no small degree upon their ability to abolish racial 
discrimination and foster common loyalties among the 
various races which inhabit these territories. Recent 
tragic events in certain parts of the African continent 
only go to strengthen this conviction. 

The Committee has, on previous occasions, con- 
demned racial discrimination as being contrary to the 
Charter and to the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights. It has urged positive measures, including legis- 
lation, for the elimination of all discriminatory prac- 
tices which violate the dignity of men and offend their 
sense of justice. 

It is a source of gratification that the Committee 
found it possible to accept, in large measure, the con- 
tention that the establishment of political equality 
among all members of multi-racial communities will 
prove the quickest way to destroy racial discrimination 
and the exclusive privileges which immigrant minorities 
usually arrogate to themselves. In many “multi-racial” 
societies in Africa, racial discrimination looms large as 
a political matter, precisely because the majority of 
the indigenous people do not participate in the formula- 
tion and administration of policies directly affecting 
their welfare. 

The extension of full political rights to them, in- 
cluding the fundamental right to vote and to be elected 
to public office, will go a long way towards eradicating 
some of the basic equalities based on race or color, 
which prevent the full growth of common loyalties and 
civic harmony in these territories. 


The economic problems of the territories are not 
different from those which generally face most under- 
developed areas. These territories are primary pro- 
ducers with little domestic capital of their own and are 
particularly affected by the cyclical economic fluctua- 
tions in the highly industrialized countries with which 
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many of them are tied by close commercial and politi- 
cal ties. Few will today deny the necessity of maintain- 
ing in the highly industrialized countries a high and 
expanding level of demand for the primary products 
which most of these countries produce and thus help to 
promote effectively their economic development. All 
countries should renew their efforts to work out ap- 
propriate machinery for bringing about greater stability 
in the world commodity markets. 

One of the most encouraging developments of recent 
times in the field of economic policy is the acceptance, 
on the part of administering members, that they should 
use their machinery of government to initiate and im- 
plement large-scale programs of building much-needed 
infrastructure in the territories. The provision of such 
basic social capital and other fundamental works is 
absolutely essential for the future balanced develop- 
ment of these territories. 

Much progress has been achieved in the past decade 
in the provision of basic works and services, trans- 
portation systems, water supply, power installations, in 
most of the territories. Such services were usually built 
as a result of plans formulated and financed by the 
administering members and territorial governments and, 
in some cases, with the help of such international in- 
stitutions as the International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development. 


Africa Commission’s Proposal 


The Committee welcomed the establishment in a 
number of territories of new public bodies such as de- 
velopment boards or corporations in which indigenous 
people were increasingly playing an active role. In this 
connection, the Committee noted with appreciation the 
resolution adopted by the Economic Commission for 
Africa at its second session recommending measures 
for the training of indigenous economists and statisti- 
cians and expressed the hope that this would enable 
increasing numbers of trained indigenous people to take 
their full share in the formulation and execution of 
comprehensive plans for social and economic advance- 
ment in the territories. 

The task of raising the standard of living in the 
non-self-governing territories, and in the underde- 
veloped areas in general, will continue to be a major 
challenge to the United Nations for decades to come, 
even after many of these territories have become in- 
dependent. It is this challenge which makes it impera- 
tive that the highly-developed countries should con- 
tinue to give increased financial support to the Ex- 
panded Program of Technical Assistance and to the 
Special Fund. 

After many of the non-self-governing territories be- 
come independent and join the United Nations, they 
will, no doubt, even then continue to seek assistance 
from the United Nations to supplement their own ef- 
forts to raise the material and cultural levels of their 
peoples. 

With so much happening in Africa, one cannot but 
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turn one’s attention to the future of the millions of peo- 
ple in the non-self-governing territories whose political 
status has yet to be determined, and to the future of 
the Committee itself. 

I have already pointed out that the United Nations 
has a part to play in assisting the evolution of these 
territories to self-government, and I think the next few 
years will be of critical importance to peoples who still 
live in the territories and whose evolution to nation- 
hood should be as timely and as effective as possible 
during a period which is bound to be marked by rapid 
and profound political change. 

The events of the last few years, especially in Africa, 
must surely have swept away any illusions that de- 
pendent peoples are content to wait indefinitely for their 
freedom, or that they will be willing, unless under very 
exceptional circumstances and by their own free will, 
to settle for anything short of true national inde- 
pendence. 


Colonialism Fading 


We are no longer dealing (as some people felt at 
San Francisco that they were) with a semi-permanent 
state of affairs in which millions of people in Africa, 
Asia, the Pacific and the Caribbean have to resign them- 
selves to an indefinite period of tutelage exercised by 
other countries. The time of colonialism, benevolent 
or otherwise, is at last really running out. 

In my view, therefore, the General Assembly and the 
Committee on Information will need to give thought to 
revising their procedures, methods and specific aims 
within the broad framework of Chapter XI of the 
Charter, in order to function from now onwards on 
the assumption that the non-self-governing territories 
will become independent sooner rather than later. 

The United Nations must find ways and means to 
bring all their influence and assistance to bear on the 
key problems which tend to delay or otherwise inter- 
fere with that process and which threaten to weaken 
independence once it has been attained. This calls for 
greater concentration on specific problems in certain 
territories: the problem of race relations, for example, 
in the East and Central African territories where this 
is, in fact, the key to the evolution of democratic 
states; the problem of strong trade union development 
in territories where indigenous labor forces are grow- 
ing in size but are at a disadvantage in dealing with non- 
indigenous management; and the problem—an urgent 
one almost everywhere—of training local persons for 
the civil services and for the statutory bodies which 
are coming to play an increasingly important role in 
the economic and social advancement of most of these 
territories. 


International Aid 


Now that the General Assembly, the Economic and 
Social Council and the Secretary-General are concerned 
with the importance of providing all possible interna- 
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tional assistance to the newly-emerging states, especially 
at the transitional stage, it seems to me that the Com- 
mittee on Information can perform a useful function in 
helping to highlight the scope for assistance in the 
territories which will before long emerge as independent 
States. 

To me it seems paradoxical that, in spite of all these 
radical changes in circumstances, the Committee on 
Information itself has undergone no fundamental 
change either in its status or in its terms of reference. 
As at the beginning, its lease of life is still only three 
years; what is more, its terms of reference, if anything, 
err on the side of extreme caution. 

The life of the present Committee is due to expire 
in 1961 and, in my opinion, it would be appropriate 
for the General Assembly to consider the desirability 





of extending it, not for another fixed period of three 
years, but for as long as there are millions of people 
who have not yet attained self-government or inde- 
pendence. The Committee does not need to justify its 
existence; its constructive and useful work is now uni- 
versally accepted by all. 

I also believe that the opportunity should be taken, 
if not to liberalize its terms of reference, at least to en- 
sure that it functions in the most effective and realistic 
manner, taking fully into account the winds of profound 
change which are blowing over Africa and the rest of 
the non-self-governing territories of the world. I believe 
that the Committee cannot but do good and that its 
existence which is sustained by a moral urge instead 
of a legalistic formula can only augur well for the 
future. 








Committee’s Report on 


Ten Years’ Evolution of Dependent Peoples 


4 bs first decade of the United Na- 
tions saw the number of non-self- 
governing territories fall from 74 to 
55 and the aggregate of their popula- 
tion from about 215 million to just 
over 110 million. Primarily because of 
the rise of new independent nations, 
the total number of Asian and Pacific 
peoples living in non-self-governing 
lands fell from over 113 million to 
less than 14 million. By the end of 
1956 the continent of Africa contained 
the last great groups of the world’s 
dependent peoples, totalling some 96 
million, whose political destiny has 
yet to be finally determined. 

These developments, frequently 
changing the global map and reflect- 
ing the steady evolution of the world’s 
dependent peoples toward the Char- 
ter’s goals, are among the significant 
factors emerging from a report recent- 
ly adopted by the General Assembly’s 
Committee on Information from Non- 
Self-Governing Territories. The Com- 
mittee, which completed its eleventh 
session on April 12 (see also page 
8) had been asked by the General 
Assembly to make observations and 
conclusions on the overall progress in 
the dependent territories since the 
establishment of the United Nations. 
As a basis for its study the Committee 
had before it a 3,000-page report com- 
piled by the Secretariat in collabora- 
tion with a number of specialized 
agencies (see the Review for Febru- 
ary, 1960). 

In its own report, which will now 
be considered by the General Assem- 
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bly at its next session, the Committee 
stated that by far the most important 
factor accounting for the reduction in 
the number of dependent territories 
during the period 1946-56, was the 
emergence of peoples either to in- 
dependence and full statehood or to 
other forms of self-government which 
led to the recognition by the General 
Assembly that the provisions of Chap- 
ter XI of the Charter no longer ap- 
plied to them. [In accordance with 
Chapter XI of the Charter, member 
nations responsible for the adminis- 
tration of non-self-governing _terri- 
tories accept “as a sacred trust” the 
obligation to promote to the utmost 
the well-being of the inhabitants of 
those territories. Article 73e of Chap- 
ter XI provides that the member na- 
tions concerned will transmit regularly 
to the Secretary-General of the United 
Nations “statistical and other informa- 
tion of a technical nature relating to 
the economic, social and educational 
conditions in the territories for which 
they are respectively responsible.”] 
The report noted that of particular 
interest to the United Nations was the 
fact that from six former non-self- 
governing territories emerged seven 
independent states, three of them in 
Africa and four in Asia, which coun- 
tries then became members of the 
United Nations. These new states, to- 
gether with Viet-Nam, accounted for 
a very large majority of the peoples 
to whom Chapter XI ceased to apply. 
They were followed to independence 
by the Republic of Guinea. Six other 








territories (Greenland, Puerto Rico, 
Surinam and the Netherlands Antilles 
and later Hawaii and Alaska) acceded 
to forms of self-government in associa- 
tion with the members which had ad- 
ministered them and under conditions 
recognized by the General Assembly 
as justifying a change of status in rela- 
tion to the Charter. The transmission 
of information to the United Nations 
on the nine other territories ceased 
after constitutional changes or other 
developments took place which were 
explained to the General Assembly by 
the administering member nations 
concerned. 


Diverse Conditions 


In an introductory chapter of its 
report to the General Assembly, the 
Committee pointed out that, apart 
from the great physical variation be- 
tween the dependent territories, the 
differences in the ethnic composition 
of their peoples, their religions, cus- 
toms and traditions, their social or- 
ganizations and the degree of develop- 
ment of their natural resources were 
also important. The Committee con- 
sidered that this great diversity of con- 
ditions in the various territories was 
also revelant to the policies and the 
measures applied tc the attainment by 
the peoples concerned of a full meas- 
ure of self-government. 

The Committee believed it was im- 
portant to note that the experience of 
those territories passing to full self- 
government or independence offered 
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no clear guide to the approximate lev- 
els of economic, social and educa- 
tional advancement “which need to be 
secured before the people can be 
recognized as ready to stand by them- 
selves, except that not in many cases 
have those levels been particularly 
high.” The information transmitted on 
former territories just prior to their 
attainment of self-government indi- 
cated that they made such a transition 
under widely varying circumstances. 

At the same time, however, the 
levels of the economic and social con- 
ditions of such territories tended in 
most cases to be low when judged by 
the standards of the more highly 
developed countries. 

On the other hand the Committee 
found that a basic infrastructure of 
essential services and a certain mo- 
mentum of development existed, and 
that these factors supported to an im- 
portant, though indefinable degree, 
the progress of the dependent peoples 
towards full self-government or in- 
dependence. 

Considering that the primary ob- 
ligation of administering member na- 
tions is to develop self-government in 
the territories, the Committee wel- 
comed the assistance which these na- 
tions have given in economic, social 
and educational fields, thereby help- 
ing the achievement of self-govern- 
ment or independence by a number 
of former territories and in the prog- 
ress of others toward the same goals. 

The Committee noted that in sev- 
eral territories “poverty and malnu- 
trition survive; the level of social, 
medical and educational services re- 
mains highly inadequate, and greater 
efforts will therefore be called for on 
the part of all concerned, especially 
the administering members, in the im- 
mediate future to change these condi- 
tions for the better.” 


Tempo of the Times 


Finally, in its general appraisal, the 
Committee affirmed its awareness of 
the “tempo of the times” as well as 
of the aspirations—in the context of 
today’s world—of the millions of peo- 
ple still dependent. The Committee 
was aware that the trends and events 
which occurred at the beginning of 
the period—mainly in Asia—are con- 
tinuing, at the present time, mainly 
in Africa, and that these bear far 
more profoundly on the attainment 
by the peoples concerned of the ob- 
jective of self-government than on 
anything in the technical fields of 
development. “The aspirations of peo- 
ples toward self-government or inde- 
pendence have too often far out- 
stripped the pace of their economic 
and social advancement for that fact 
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to be ignored,” the Committee de- 
clared. 

The Committee was also aware 
that the administering members—and 
others also—appear to be in agree- 
ment that “the peoples of the non- 
self-governing territories are entitled 
in each case, and on a basis of com- 
plete equality, regardless of the differ- 
ence of race, color or creed, to com- 
plete independence, or, if they pre- 
fer, to some form of full self-govern- 
ment freely chosen by them, and that 
it will be for them to determine their 
future status. The Committee is con- 
fident that the knowledge that their 
ultimate destiny is for them to choose, 
will encourage the inhabitants of the 
territories to multiply many times 
their own efforts to build a new and 
prosperous future for themselves dur- 
ing a period of smooth, constructive 
and purposeful transition.” 


Education 


In its conclusions on specific aspects 
of educational, economic and social 
developments in the territories during 
the period reviewed the Committee 
made a number of points. With re- 
gard to education it noted that at the 
beginning of the decade surveyed, 
only the minimum foundations of edu- 
cational systems had been laid in most 
of the territories. Indeed, in many, 
their main practical functions had 
been to produce semi-skilled clerical 
and kindred workers for the admin- 
istrative services and commercial em- 
ployment. 

By the end of the period, the Com- 
mittee said, “the objectives of educa- 
tional policy in the non-self-governing 
territories had been more clearly stated 
and understood than ever before and 
were being more positively and vigor- 
ously related to the needs of peoples 
approaching full self-government.” 


The expansion of facilities, of en- 
roliment and of the output of edu- 
cated and trained persons was in full 
swing almost everywhere, and the 
progress made was impressive in com- 
parison with conditions in 1946. 
Nevertheless, the Committee found 
that the gaps and the shortcomings in 
the educational systems and in the 
quantity and quality of their product 
remained large, not only in relation 
to the standards now _ universally 
deemed desirable but also in rela- 
tion to the immediate needs of the 
territories for purposes of economic 
and administrative development. 


Economic Progress 


In considering economic conditions 
in the dependent territories the Com- 
mittee concluded that, on the whole, 








the post-war period was one of con- 
siderable progress for the non-self- 
governing territories but that, in the 
territories containing the major part 
of the dependent peoples, this prog- 
ress took place within a framework 
whose fundamental deficiencies re- 
mained to be corrected. 

Substantial advances over 1946 
were registered by such indicators as 
production, consumption and per cap- 
ita income; nevertheless, the basic 
structure of the economy of the ter- 
ritories remained, in general, at a low 
stage of development. 

The Committee welcomed the re- 
cent resolution adopted by the Eco- 
nomic Commission for Africa which 
recommended measures for the train- 
ing of indigenous economists and stat- 
isticians. Such measures, the Com- 
mittee considered, would make for 
greater indigenous participation. 

The Committee also stressed the im- 
portance of cooperative regional and 
international efforts in promoting eco- 
nomic development. 


Social Conditions 


In the social field the Committee 
reported that during the ten-year pe- 
riod “wide recognition was given to 
the responsibility of the administering 
members for helping to create new 
conditions conducive to more rapid 
social progress in the non-self-govern- 
ing territories.” 

At the same time the Committee 
found that discrimination on grounds 
of race or color continued to exist 
in some of the dependent terri- 
tories, particularly those in Africa, 
where there are immigrant communi- 
ties. In all such territories, the indig- 
enous inhabitants constitute the vast 
majority of the population. Noting 
that in many territories, a great deal of 
progress has been achieved in elim- 
inating discrimination and improving 
race relations, the Committee felt it 
was significant that the greatest ad- 
vances were made in areas where the 
participation of the indigenous: in- 
habitants in development programs 
had reached the highest level. The 
progress achieved in abolishing a num- 
ber of forms of racial discrimination 
and in improving race relations in 
many territories was welcomed by the 
Committee. 

“It is the Committee’s considered 
view,” the report added, “that what- 
ever the origins of the policies and 
practices of discrimination on the 
grounds of race and color, their con- 
tinuance in any form can only per- 
petuate disunity and, therefore, un- 
remitting efforts should be made to- 
ward securing their abolition as soon 
as possible and toward promoting ra- 
cial harmony.” 
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Seventy-four Countries 


Issue Special Stamps 
for World Refugee Year 
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Reproduced are some 
of the 160 stamps is- 
sued, together with the 
sketch by Jean Coc- 
teau (above right) that 
graced many first-day 
covers. The original 
sketch was the artist's 
personal contribution 
to the Refugee Year. 
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INCE the Second World War 40,000,000 persons 

have been uprooted from their homes. To arouse 
world interest and support for them, the United Nations 
proclaimed World Refugee Year 1959/1960. 

One of the highlights of this year was an event 
unique in world postal history when, on April 7, 1960, 
seventy-four governments issued postage stamps em- 
phasizing the world refugee problem. The sale of these 
stamps will benefit the refugees through surtaxes or 
gifts of mint stamps. The refugee story always begins 
with flight and despair and ends, sometimes, in hope 
and resettlement. 

A fleeing family, the mother clutching her child, the 
father carrying a sack of possessions, is the scene repro- 
duced on a stamp from Viet-Nam, while a woman and 
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PRINCIPAUTE DE MONACO 


ANNEE MONDIALE DU REFUGIE 1959-1960 PREMIER JOUR D'EMISSION 


her baby, picked out against the fleeing mass, is the 
subject of a Finnish stamp. 

Some stamps use works of art to portray the initial 
flight. Fra Angelico’s “Flight into Egypt” is shown 
symbolically on one from Luxembourg, and Italian 
stamps reproduce a Raphael fresco showing Aeneas 
saving his family from Troy. 

Other stamps symbolize the haven to be found for 
the refugees, as in the case of the Greek stamps which 
show a ship, first in a stormy sea and then safe in har- 
bor. Also on the Greek stamps, as on many of the 
others, is an international symbol for World Refugee 
Year, an uprooted tree, which represents to the more 
fortunate a duty to replant. For the refugees it repre- 
sents hope, for it is the Tree of Life. 
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Security Council Calls on South Africa 





to Promote Racial Harmony 


and to Abandon Apartheid 


and Racial Discrimination 


oven Security Council on April 1 took steps aimed at 

ending a situation in the Union of South Africa of 
which twenty-nine Afro-Asian member nations had 
complained a week earlier. 

Those states asked the Council urgently to consider 
the situation which they said had arisen out of large- 
scale killings of unarmed and peaceful demonstrators 
against racial discrimination and segregation in the 
Union. They saw in it “grave potentialities for inter- 
national friction” and a danger to the maintenance of 
international peace and security. 

The Council held six meetings on March 30 and 31 
and April 1, during which it heard statements by repre- 
sentatives of the eleven members of the Council and of 
eight interested states which, not being members of the 
Council, asked to participate, without vote, in its con- 
sideration of the question. 

Then, by a vote of nine to none, with two abstentions 
(France and the United Kingdom), the Council adopted 
a resolution in which it recognized that the situation 
“has been brought about by the racial policies of the 
Government of the Union of South Africa and the 
continued disregard by that Government of the resolu- 
tions of the General Assembly calling upon it to revise 
its policies and bring them into conformity with its 
obligations and responsibilities under the Charter.” 

Taking into account the strong feelings and grave 
concern aroused among governments and peoples of 
the world by the happenings in South Africa, the Coun- 
cil recognized that the situation in the Union “is one 
that has led to international friction and if continued 
might endanger international peace and security.” 

It deplored the fact that the disturbances had led to 
the loss of life of so many Africans, and it extended to 
the families of the victims its deepest sympathies. 
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The Council also deplored “the policies and actions 
of the Government of the Union of South Africa which 
have given rise” to the situation, and it called on that 
Government “to initiate measures aimed at bringing 
about racial harmony based on equality in order to 
ensure that the present situation does not continue or 
recur and to abandon its policies of apartheid and 
racial discrimination.” 

Finally the Council requested the Secretary-General, 
in consultation with the Union Government, to make 
arrangements which would adequately help in uphold- 
ing the purposes and principles of the Charter and to 
report to the Council whenever necessary and ap- 
propriate. (See opposite page for interim report.) 

At the outset of the meeting on March 30, the 
Council decided, without objection and without a for- 
mal vote, to consider the complaint of the twenty-nine 
Afro-Asian nations. They were Afghanistan, Burma, 
Cambodia, Ceylon, Ethiopia, Federation of Malaya, 
Ghana, Guinea, India, Indonesia, Iran, Iraq, Japan, 
Jordan, Laos, Lebanon, Liberia, Libya, Morocco, 
Nepal, Pakistan, Philippines, Saudi Arabia, Sudan, 
Thailand, Tunisia, Turkey, United Arab Republic and 
Yemen. 


Question of Competence 


The representatives of the United Kingdom, France 
and Italy then emphasized that, whatever their own 
views might be on the “tragic events” and “grave 
developments” which had occurred in South Africa, 
their position was as strong as ever that nothing in the 
Charter authorizes the United Nations to intervene in 
matters which are essentially within the domestic 
jurisdiction of any state. 
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Egidio Ortona, of Italy, observed, however, that there 
appeared to be some contradiction within the Charter 
itself between the need to give practical expression to 
the provisions concerning human rights and funda- 
mental freedoms and those aimed at protecting states 
from interference in their internal affairs. 


“Both provisions are of fundamental importance in 
the present structure of the United Nations,” he said. 
“This situation represents a clear challenge to our 
wisdom if we are to steer a proper course in our dis- 
cussions and deliberations between these two basic 
requirements.” 

On the other hand, the competence of the Council to 
consider the matter was upheld by the representatives 
of the Soviet Union and the United States. 

The question should not even arise, stated Arkady A. 
Sobolev, for the Council must take into account the 
views of more than one third of the member states of 
the United Nations, the twenty-nine nations which had 
complained to the Council. Furthermore, he said, the 
question had been settled long before, for the General 
Assembly had been discussing it for many years in 
succession and had repeatedly appealed to the Govern- 





Consultations Arranged 


Extract from the interim report of the 
Secretary-General of April 19, 1960, 
to the Security Council 


“After an exchange of communications between 
the Minister of External Affairs of the Union of 
South Africa and myself, through the permanent 
representative of the Union Government, I have 
accepted a proposal of the Union Government that 
preliminary consultations between the Prime Minister 
and Minister of External Affairs and myself should be 
held in London after conclusion of the Common- 
wealth Prime ‘Ministers’ Conference, probably in 
early May 1960. 

“These preliminary discussions will be preparatory 
to a visit to the Union of South Africa which I had 
proposed to take place at the earliest date suitable 
to the Union Government. The Government of the 
Union of South Africa has informed me that it 








would be better to defer this proposed visit until the 
judicial commissions will have completed their in- 
quiry and submitted their reports. It is expected 
that this visit could take place in the latter part of 
July or early August 1960. 

“The consultations rendered necessary by the pro- 
visions of paragraph 5 of the Security Council’s 
resolution of April 1, 1960, will be undertaken on 
the basis of the authority of the Secretary-General 
under the Charter. It is agreed between the Govern- 
ment of the Union of South Africa and myself that 
consent of the Union Government to discuss the 
Security Council’s resolution with the Secretary- 
General would not require prior recognition from 
the Union Government of the United Nations au- 
thority.” 
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ment of the Union of South Africa to review its 
apartheid policy in the light of the principles and aims 
of the United Nations Charter. Now the Afro-Asian 
countries very appropriately had drawn attention to the 
fact that the discriminatory policy of the Union Govern- 
ment not only was leading to a crude violation of 
elementary human rights but was even threatening the 
maintenance of peace in the African continent. 

The United States position, said Henry Cabot Lodge, 
was that inscription and then discussion of an agenda 
item does not constitute intervention in matters lying 
essentially within domestic jurisdiction. Moreover, in a 
situation such as that existing in South Africa, he stated, 
Article 2, paragraph 7, of the Charter (providing that 
nothing contained in the Charter authorizes the United 
Nations to intervene in a state’s domestic affairs) has 
to be read in the light of Articles 55 and 56, under 
which all members pledged themselves to promote 
universal respect for, and observance of, human rights 
and fundamental freedoms for all without distinction as 
to race, sex, language or religion. And in the view of 
the twenty-nine states which had brought the situation 
before the Council, Mr. Lodge observed, that situation 
was also within the scope of Articles 34 and 35, which 
permit members to bring any dispute, or any situation 
which might lead to international friction or give rise to 
a dispute, to the attention of the Council, and permit 
the Council to investigate any such dispute or situation 
in order to determine whether its continuance is likely 
to endanger the maintenance of international peace and 
security. 

Mr. Lodge went on to say that many countries, in- 
cluding the United States, could not be content with the 
progress they had made in the field of human rights 
and had to continue their efforts to provide full equality 
of opportunity for all their citizens. 

“In many countries,” he added, “unsanctioned vio- 
lations of human rights continue to occur, but we think 
there is an important distinction between situations 
where governments are actively promoting human rights 
and fundamental freedoms for all without distinction as 


to race, sex, language or religion, and situations where 


governmental policies run counter to this. 

“The question we are asked to consider today has its 
own particular background of geography, racial com- 
position, social diversity and economic relationships, 
but even difficulties of this sort do not relieve a govern- 
ment of its obligations, nor can they relieve the United 
Nations of its responsibilities.” 


South Africa’s Position 


South Africa had requested an opportunity for its 
representative to participate without vote in the discus- 
sion of the request to place the item on the Council’s 
agenda, but since the Council’s standard practice on 
invitations to non-members is that they should not be 
heard until after the adoption of the agenda, the repre- 
sentative of South Africa had asked to speak after the 
vote on the agenda. 
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At this point the representatives of Tunisia, the 
USSR and Ceylon observed that the normal procedure 
would be first to hear the delegations which had intro- 
duced the question to the Council, and that to hear the 
South African representative first would set a bad 
precedent. However, they did not formally press their 
objection: the representatives of Tunisia and Ceylon 
pointed out that they did not do so in the interests of 
harmony and goodwill in promoting a useful discussion 
in the Council. 

Bernardus G. Fourie, of South Africa, began his 
statement by saying that his Government strongly pro- 
tested the refusal to hear its representative on the re- 
quest to place the item on the agenda, “particularly as 
this is the first time in the history of the United Nations 
that the Security Council has decided to consider purely 
local disturbances within the territory of a member 
state contrary to the spirit and intention of the relevant 
articles of the Charter, thereby creating a most danger- 
ous precedent which might in the future recoil also on 
other member states.” 





strued as giving authority to the Organization to inter- 
vene in the domestic affairs of member states. 

Some members in the past had taken the position 
that Article 2 (7) did not exclude debate, but excluded 
“intervention.” However, Mr. Fourie argued, it could 
not be denied that, by placing this question on the 
agenda, intervention in the domestic affairs of South 
Africa, even in the narrower sense of that term, was 
contemplated. Such an attempt was being made by 
reference to Article 35, which is circumscribed by 
Article 34, he said, for it had been argued that recent 
events in South Africa constituted a situation which 
might lead to international friction or give rise to a 
dispute likely to endanger international peace and 
security. But clearly, for such an eventuality, he stated, 
there had to be at least two parties, which, within the 
framework of the Charter, had to be sovereign in- 
dependent states. 

Mr. Fourie assured the Council that the Union has 
no intention, or the least desire, to provoke such a 
dispute or to create such a situation. If, therefore, such 





Representatives of eight members of the United Nations which are not members of the Security Council 
were granted permission to participate in the Council’s discussion without vote. The four here are C. S. 
Jha, of India; Caba Sory, of Guinea; Alex Quaison-Sackey, of Ghana; Dr. Tesfaye Gebre-Egzy, of Ethiopia. 


The South African Government’s objection to the 
Council’s consideration of the matter, he said, was based 
on two legal grounds: 

that inscription of the item and any subsequent dis- 
cussion or resolution in regard to it would be in viola- 
tion of a basic principle of the Charter, as enshrined in 
Article 2 (7), on which the United Nations was 
founded; 

and that such action would be in conflict with the 
terms of a decision unanimously taken and recorded by 
a plenary meeting of the San Francisco founding con- 
ference of 1945, to the effect that nothing contained in 
Chapter IX of the Charter—which he pointed out in- 
cludes, among others, Articles 55 and 56—can be con- 
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a danger in fact existed, the Council should focus its 
considerations on the actions of the other party or 
parties trying to create an international dispute and 
thereby to endanger international peace and security. 

Apart from the legal objections, he wondered why, 
of the many disturbances and riots leading to a serious 
loss of life which had occurred throughout the world 
during the previous twelve months, the Union of South 
Africa had been singled out. He also wondered if all 
members which favored the placing of the item on the 
agenda would, when it came their turn, willingly submit 
to the consideration in the Council of their efforts to 
maintain law and order in their own countries. Or was 
South Africa being made the “whipping boy’? 
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As for the reference to the mass killing of unarmed 
and peaceful demonstrators against racially discrimina- 
tory and segregationist laws in South Africa, Mr. Fourie 
stated that the Union Government had already arranged 
for full judicial inquiries to be made to obtain with 
utmost speed an official account of the relevant facts. 
The Government was also considering the appointment 
of a commission, with a judge as chairman, to inquire 
into the contributory factors and to deal with broader 
aspects. 

But even at that early stage, he declared, the state- 
ment about the alleged mass killing of “unarmed and 
peaceful demonstrators,” on which the inscription of 
the question was based, could not go unchallenged. 

Mr. Fourie related for the information of the Coun- 
cil the history of the disturbances as thus far estab- 
lished. 

He explained that the carrying of reference books 
was instituted when the pass system, which had been 
in operation for more than a century, was abolished in 
1952. 





from other countries and territories in large numbers, 
mostly without passports or identification papers. 

Some time previously, Mr. Fourie stated, a splinter 
organization of extremists began to organize a mass 
demonstration to protest against the carrying of refer- 
ence books. By intimidation of and threats to persons 
who did not belong to the group, he said, the extremists 
managed to gather a crowd of approximately 20,000 
persons in the township of Sharpville, in the Transvaal, 
and a crowd of about 6,000 at Langa in the Cape 
Province. 

Police were in the areas concerned to exercise normal 
control, if needed, “as is done in all well-ordered so- 
cieties all over the world when large masses of demon- 
strators gather,” Mr. Fourie continued. At Sharpeville 
some agitators immediately adopted a threatening at- 
titude toward the police. Attempts were made to arrest 
some of the violators, but the crowd became more 
belligerent, and the police were attacked with a variety 
of weapons, including pangas, axes, iron bars, knives, 
sticks and firearms, he said. 





Three other representatives heard by the Council were (right to left) John D. Cox, of Liberia; Prince 
Aly Khan, of Pakistan; and Bernardus G. Fourie, of the Union of South Africa. Abdul Monem Rifa’i, of 
Jordan, is not shown. At the far left is Armand Berard, of France, a permanent member of the Council. 


The reference book consists of an identity, which 
applies to males and females of all races, and a section 
for noting particulars of tax payments and influx con- 
trol. The latter, he said, is a measure designed to 
counter uncontrolled flocking of unskilled labor from 
the rural areas to the industrial areas where, if not 
controlled, it would cause tremendous social problems, 
housing problems and also have a depressing effect on 
wages. 

Mr. Fourie explained that the reference book was 
intended to afford a means of identification, especially 
to many people who are unaccustomed to Western life 
and often illiterate, and that it provides a ready means 
of identifying Bantu people who flock into the Union 
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“Indeed,” stated Mr. Fourie, “some shots were fired 
at the police before the police returned fire in order 
to defend their own lives and also to forestall what 
might have led to even greater and more tragic blood- 
shed.” He added that the Union Government deeply 
regretted the tragic loss of life. 

“The action that the police were forced to take must 
be seen against a background not known to many peo- 
ple outside South Africa,” he explained. “Not two 
months before the latest tragedy, a group of nine 
policemen was brutally battered to death by a so-called 
unarmed, peaceful group. On another occasion a party 
of five was engaged in collecting and destroying about 

(Continued on page 35) 
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Industrialization 


of an Ancient Art-Craft in Iran 


4 ip is the story of how the initiative of one man, Dr. 
Abutorab Ghaffari, coupled with international and 
financial help, is beginning to restore to its just magni- 
tude an ancient and nearly abandoned art-craft in Iran. 
The long Iranian history of art and craftsmanship is 
still reflected in Persian carpets and other beautiful 
textiles, and in articles of precious metals. But through 
the centuries, these age-old skills have dwindled to 
small groups in which the secrets of the trade were 
handed down from father to son. Then, art had a deco- 
rative purpose and it was never designed to give a 
commercial product to a large number of consumers. 
This is particularly true of the production of ceramic 
tiles of high artistic and technical quality. Intricate 
mosaics of tiles adorn Iran’s most famous mosques, 
principally in Isfahan. Under the reign of Shah Abbas, 
in the seventeenth century, when Iran achieved another 
period of glory after having conquered the Mongol 
invaders, works of art again were favored with the 
patronage of the King. The Sheikh Latafollah and 
Madrasseh mosques bear witness to that phase. 

In a country as arid as Iran, water is an appreciated 
gift of God and many Persian gardens have small pools 
lined with beautiful tiles mostly of a blue that gives 
the water the color of the sea. For centuries, portals 
and doorways also have been decorated with tiles. 
Choice pieces of Persian tile craftsmanship are sought 
after by collectors from all over the world. 

However, as this artistic tradition slowly became 
exhausted through the ages, fewer young men became 
apprentices to learn the secrets of ceramics design and 
production. As the old masters died, the craft faded 
away with them. 

Although Iran is more than twice the size of France, 
Italy and Spain combined, only three per cent of the 
drought-ridden land is irrigated. An additional eight per 
cent produces the sparse crops possible without irriga- 
tion. Despite the fact that the nation’s economy is 
centred around oil production and refining, some six- 
teen million of Iran’s twenty million people engage in 
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by ROBERT L. GARNER 


President, International Finance Corporation 


farming and grazing. Industrial development, which is 
still in an early stage, has been carried out mainly by 
the Government, and generally represents large invest- 
ments in the fields of cement manufacture, textiles, 
chemicals, sugar and tobacco. 

Privately-owned factories manufacture textiles, soap 
and vegetable oil, beverages, canned fruit and vegeta- 
bles, and leather. Except for these factories, located 
largely in Teheran, Isfahan, Tabriz and the Caspian 
Sea areas, private industry consists generally of small, 
bazaar-type enterprises. 

As Iran moved into the oil-based economy of the 
twentieth century and obtained large amounts of foreign 
exchange, the country became increasingly appreciative 
of imported goods, particularly consumer articles. 
Among them were high quality tiles at prices with 
which the local product could not compete. 

The postwar building boom increased tremendously 
the demand for high-quality tiles. In the Teheran area 
alone sales of imported wall tiles zoomed from 5,000 
per day in 1953 to 63,000 per day in 1957. The market 
for this product has continued to grow. 

In 1956 Dr. Ing. Abutorab Ghaffari of Teheran and 
four other local businessmen organized the Sherkate 
Sahami Kahkashan Company to produce wall and floor 
tiles equal to those being imported. The partners con- 
tracted with English and German firms for the design 
and equipment of the new factory. A British consulting 
firm of long experience in ceramics analyzed local 
Iranian clays and found them excellent for the products 
planned. 

The partners put the equivalent of nearly a half- 
million dollars into their new project. This was not 
enough, even with a loan from an Iranian Bank, to 
get the factory equipped and into production. They 
came to the International Finance Corporation (IFC), 
an independent affiliate of the World Bank, specializing 
in investments in private enterprise accompanied by 
private capital. 

Careful investigation by IFc staff members and out- 
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Tile mosaics in the Shah Mosque in Isfahan built at the be- 
ginning of the seventeenth century by Shah Abbas the Great. 
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President Garner and Dr. Abutorab Ghaffari signing the 
agreement for the IFC investment in the Iranian firm. 


side consultants showed Kahkashan to be a soundly- 
conceived project, set up to produce profitably a useful 
product for which there was a widespread and growing 
demand. It was one of those happy situations where 
the entrepreneurs, the customers, the industry, and 
the nation all should benefit. 

Accordingly, in 1959 1Fc invested the $300,000 
necessary to complete the project. Today Kahkashan 
is in operation. Its production is snapped up by eager 
buyers at prices below the cost of imported tiles of the 
same quality. Even the present demand far outruns 
the ultimate planned daily production of 5,000 good 
quality floor tiles and 10,000 high-grade glazed wall 
tiles. Training of the Iranians in the modern equivalent 
of the techniques of their ancient craft will permit fu- 
ture expansion of the industry. The enterprise employs 
about 120 people of whom some two-thirds are un- 
skilled workers. These are learning modern production 
methods in order that they may eventually replace the 
foreign experts. 

It is estimated that only two years of operation will 
save Iran $300,000 in foreign exchange that otherwise 
would have been spent on imported tiles. This is equal 
to the amount of the IFc investment. 


Functions of IFC 


This capsule case history is fairly typical of the func- 
tion of the international agency which helped finance 
the new enterprise. The 1Fc was formed in 1956, chiefly 
for the purpose of stimulating investment of private 
capital in productive enterprise in developing countries. 

The investment in Iran is only one example of the 
twenty-seven IFC commitments totaling $27 million 
made in twelve countries. During the twelve months 
ended March 31, 1960 the 1Fc made fourteen invest- 
ments totaling $15 million. These investments were for 
the manufacture of diesel engines, textiles, copper 
mining and smelting, ceramic tiles, pasta products, con- 
crete products, fibreboard, pulp, cement, food products, 
fertilizers and bricks, also for home appliances and 
building material. These various types of enterprises 
complement one another and they are required for 
sound economic growth. 

By and large, the measure of IFC’s success is not 
reflected merely in the amount of its investments, but 
rather in the extent to which they encourage others to 
channel their resources into productive enterprises in 
the developing countries. The $27 million of IFc’s 
investment commitments to date is associated with the 
investment of about three and one-half times this 
amount, nearly all in capital from private sources, both 
domestic and foreign. 
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Aid to Newly Independent States 


Voted by Economic and Social Council 


A DOPTION of resolutions on the economic develop- 

ment of underdeveloped countries, on the estab- 
lishment of a Standing Committee for Industrial Devel- 
opment, on aid to newly independent states in Africa 
and elsewhere and on teaching about the United Na- 
tions marked the twenty-ninth session of the Economic 
and Social Council which met at Headquarters from 
April 5 to 20. 

In line with an earlier suggestion made by Secretary- 
General Dag Hammarskjold, and approved by the 
Council last year, provision was made for meetings at 
the ministerial level to be held during the summer 
session of the Council beginning in July in Geneva. 
At these ministerial meetings, major issues of economic 
policy will be discussed. The Council also considered 
several reports, among them those of the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development, the Inter- 
national Finance Corporation and the International 
Monetary Fund. A Draft Declaration on Freedom of 
Information was also approved by the Council. (For 
details of Council action on other agenda items, see 
United Nations Digest page 46. The resolution and 
discussion on teaching about the United Nations will 
be treated in a forthcoming issue of the REVIEW.) 

United Nations action to aid developing countries 
in strengthening their economies is constantly under 
review by the Council. At this session, the discussion 
dealt with industrialization, water resources, petroleum 
resources and cooperatives, with the emphasis on indus- 
trialization. 

Last autumn the Assembly recommended that the 
Council give consideration to the prompt establishment 
of a commission for industrial development, without 
prejudicing the activities of the regional economic com- 
missions. In the Council, members were divided as to 
the wisdom of establishing a standing committee or a 
commission. Those favoring the committee felt that it 
would be more closely integrated with the work of the 
Council than a commission might be, would be able 
to produce expert papers on various phases of the prob- 





Draft Declaration on Freedom 


of Information Goes to Assembly 


lem and would in no way prejudice the work of the 
regional commissions. 

Those favoring a commission—Bulgaria submitted 
an amendment to establish a Commission for Industrial 
Development—felt that they were following the Assem- 
bly’s directive, that a Commission would emphasize 
the importance of developing heavy-industry and long- 
term planning and would take advantage of broader 
membership. 

The latter views were rejected in the Council which 
adopted, by a vote of 15 to 0, with 3 abstentions, a 
draft resolution to establish a standing Committee for 
Industrial Development. The Committee, of twenty- 
four members, will provide advice on production and 
management techniques, fiscal policies, economic pro- 
gramming and distribution and marketing. It will also 
examine and comment on the work program on indus- 
trialization. All members of the Council will sit on the 
Committee together with an additional six states to 
be elected for three-year terms by the Council from 
members of the United Nations, the International 
Atomic Energy Agency and the specialized agencies, 
with due consideration of the principle of geographical 
distribution and of the adequate representation of un- 
derdeveloped countries in view of the fact that their 
industrial development is the Committee’s main ob- 
jective. 

The resolution was originally sponsored jointly by 
Brazil, Denmark, France, the United Kingdom and the 
United States and was subsequently revised to embody 
amendments proposed jointly by Chile, Costa Rica and 
Venezuela, who also became sponsors. 
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The Bulgarian proposals were defeated by varying 
votes, that for establishment of a Commission for Indus- 
trial Development losing by a vote of 5 to 13. 

In the discussion on the industrialization program of 
the United Nations certain of its aspects were praised, 
others criticized. 

Receiving favorable comment were the projected 
study on the pattern of growth of already industrialized 
nations, which would provide useful guidance for coun- 
tries in the process of development; the close coopera- 
tion between United Nations Headquarters and regional 
bodies and experts in the field; the Secretariat studies 
on small-scale industries; the Bulletin on Industrializa- 
tion and Productivity, with the suggestion that it be 
published quarterly; and Secretariat studies on appro- 
priate levels of investment and labor for the industrial 
projects in underdeveloped countries. 

Among the critical comments was one that the non- 
governmental organizations are not participating enough. 
Also, it was suggested that the program should con- 
centrate less on short-term, technical matters relating 
to particular industries and gear its work to longer- 
term planning and broader problems. Another sug- 
gestion was that the problems of automation be given 
a lower priority at this stage of industrial development 
in the developing countries. One representative re- 
gretted that little had been done so far on the collec- 
tion, analysis and dissemination of experience from 





technical assistance operations in industrialization. 

But after discussion, the Council agreed unanimously 
to commend the Secretary-General on the work pro- 
gram carried out thus far. The resolution approves the 
new proposals of the Secretariat. It also requests the 
Secretary-General to submit proposals for a longer- 
range and expanded work program for consideration of 
the Standing Committee which would take into ac- 
count the report of the Advisory Committee on the 
Work Program on Industrialization. The report is 
requested for the spring of 1961. 

The resolution was sponsored originally by Brazil, 
Costa Rica, Japan, New Zealand, Spain and the United 
States and embodied a suggestion by Poland. 


A unanimous resolution on water resources, spon- 
sored jointly by Afghanistan, Brazil, Chile, Japan, the 
Netherlands, Sudan, the United States and Venezuela, 
commends the Water Resources Development Centre 
for its initial activities and recommends that it give 
attention to the development of standards and criteria 
for the formulation and study of water resources 
projects. 

In another unanimous resolution, sponsored jointly 
by Costa Rica, Denmark, France, Japan, New Zealand, 
Sudan and Venezuela, the Council commends the Sec- 
retary-General and the specialized agencies concerned 
(1Lo and FAO) for their activities in the field of studies 


(Continued on page 41) 





C. W. A. Schurmann (centre, glasses) presides at meeting of Council which heard Mr, Hammarskjold (at Mr. 
Schurmann’s right) describe possible United Nations activity as supplementary aid to newly emerging states. 
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Private Investment 






and 


International Aid 


An Address by the Secretary-General 


The following is the text of an address by United 
Nations Secretary-General Dag Hammarskjold to 
the American Bankers Association at Arden 
House, Harriman, New York, on March 23, 
1960: 


I HAVE undertaken to speak about private invest- 
ment and international aid. I should like to examine 
in concrete terms these two vital factors in interna- 
tional economic relations in the perspective of the 
United Nations. 

The promotion of economic and social progress is, 
as you know, one of the main themes of discussion in 
United Nations councils. The discussions are not mere 
variations on this general theme. They have come to 
focus on the needs of the underdeveloped countries 
and the question how to meet these needs has come to 
assume overriding importance, as reflected in so many 
broad policy statements made today on the interna- 
tional scene. 

Let me cite by way of example the character of the 
periodic examination of the world economic situation, 
both in the Economic and Social Council and in the 
General Assembly, on the basis of the surveys and re- 
ports made by the Secretariat. This examination is 
less and less used as an opportunity for industrialized 
and primary producing countries to air their differences 
and possible conflicts of interests, and more and more as 
an opportunity for them to consider together what has 
been done and what remains to be done to alleviate 
preoccupations which they intimately share and can 
only tackle collectively. 

Over the years, a body of experience and knowledge 
has evolved, which transcends the agreements or dis- 
agreements among individual countries or groups of 
countries. There is nothing theoretical or doctrinaire 
about this. It can be best described as a growing con- 
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sciousness of the nature of the problems which the 
community of nations must face; a growing conscious- 
ness of the interdependence these problems imply. 

The international flow of capital is a subject about 
which much has been written in the records, resolu- 
tions and studies of the United Nations. At first it 
was considered in a very general context, as an under- 
lying feature of the evolution of trade and payment 
relations among countries. But, with the realization 
that many countries cannot raise or even maintain the 
low levels of living of their people without an external 
contribution to their capital formation, and with the 
growing awareness that every member of the commu- 
nity of nations is vitally affected by such a predicament, 
capital movements have come to be the subject of 
special consideration from the point of view of their 
role in the financing of economic development. A 
priori distinctions between private investment and pub- 
lic aid have lost their importance in favor of a prag- 
matic approach to the problem, which is basically one 
of unlimited needs and of limited resources. In global 
terms, the question is not how much should be pro- 
vided by governments and how much by private in- 
vestors, but how to maximize the help to developing 
countries through foreign resources of all types under 
mutually acceptable conditions. 

Since the end of the war, the governments of indus- 
trialized countries have made increasing provisions in 
their budgets for making funds available to low-income 
areas to serve their development. In recent years the 
loans and grants made to the authorities of such areas 
by France, the United Kingdom, the United States and 
the USSR have totaled billions of dollars. This has not 
made the demand for private capital less pressing. On 
the contrary, as the contribution of public funds has 
been mainly oriented toward infrastructure develop- 
ment, it has often improved—and indeed has been in- 
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tended to improve—the physical environment for pri- 
vate ventures. And the magnitude taken by movements 
of public funds does not overshadow the importance 
of private foreign investment in the international flow 
of capital. True, foreign loans floated on the world 
capital markets have lost the significance they had a 
few decades ago and their recent increase is still of 
modest proportions. But the decline of portfolio invest- 
ment has been more than offset by the growth of entre- 
preneurial investment. On the whole, we have noted 
that, if the reinvested profits of foreign enterprises are 
considered together with the inflows of fresh funds, 
low-income underdeveloped countries have not re- 
ceived less from private investors than from official 
sources. 

At present, private investments are mostly in extrac- 
tive industries and are unevenly distributed, with the 
less developed countries of Asia and the Far East 
attracting very little foreign private capital. Clearly, 
private investors will continue to have a predilection 
for the areas which are closest or most familiar to 
them. Private capital movements among industrialized 
countries, which are already so active, will be further 
stimulated by the very dynamism of the economies 
concerned and the removal or lowering of tariff bar- 
riers. But, with the rise of personal incomes and the 
emergence of new demand patterns, markets are also 
appearing and expanding in the developing countries. 
The governments of these countries are making in- 
creasing efforts to induce the participation of foreign 
entrepreneurs, that is, of foreign capital and know-how, 
in their industrialization and resource development. 

An increasing volume of private investment in under- 
developed countries is induced by the expanding 
activities of public institutions. The private commit- 
ments made in connection with the loan operations of 
the Export-Import Bank are not always of a long-term 
nature but they prove to be of increasing significance. 
Private investments are also associated with operations 
of a public character in France and in the United 
Kingdom. The participation of private banks in the 
activities of the International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development has done much to demonstrate the 
possibility of sound investments in low-income coun- 
tries. 

The governments of low-income countries put em- 
phasis, in the United Nations, on their need for more 
external assistance provided on a multilateral basis. 
They voice much concern for a greater availability of 
development capital in the administration of which 
they can participate. But much attention is also devoted 
to the role of private investment and to the means of 
increasing it. The example of the International Finance 
Corporation, which has been especially set up to stimu- 
late private investors, suggests itself immediately. Yet 
it is only one among many projects that have emerged 
from discussions in our General Assembly and in our 
Economic and Social Council. 


The Organization has made recommendations to 
both capital-exporting and capital-importing countries 
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for removing the impediments to the fiow of private 
capital and for attracting private investment. In several 
problem areas significant progress has taken place 
along the lines of these recommendations. To take only 
one example, the changes which have been recently 
made or proposed regarding the taxation of foreign 
business profits in the main capital-exporting coun- 
tries are changes in the direction indicated by the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council. In 1953, the Council recom- 
mended to the members of the United Nations that 
the highly developed countries should endeavor to en- 
sure that income from investment in underdeveloped 
countries is taxable only or primarily in the country 
in which the income was produced. This widens the 
possibilities for underdeveloped countries to strengthen 
their revenue structures. At the same time, it puts 
them in a better position to offer tax incentives to pri- 
vate investors. 


At the request of the General Assembly, we are now 
investigating the opportunities and conditions of private 
foreign investment in underdeveloped countries, con- 
sulting not only government officials but also industrial- 
ists and bankers. We have attempted to ascertain the 
significance of the various incentive measures adopted 
by a growing number of countries and also to inquire 
about the deterrents to foreign investment. The picture, 
as we have tried to reflect it in a progress report issued 
a few days ago for our Economic and Social Council, 
is one of many lights and shadows and is complicated 
by the acceleration of political change. 


The authorities in underdeveloped countries natur- 
ally have their requirements as to the fields and forms 
in which foreign capital should be invested. On the 
other hand, foreign investors have their preferences as 
to the where and how they shall commit themselves. 
There are circumstances in which irreconcilable differ- 
ences have appeared and only time will say whether 
such differences are transitional and amenable to solu- 
tion. In general, however, governments have become 
quite flexible in applying their criteria to individual 
cases and this flexibility is meeting greater response 
from foreign entrepreneurs. In the field of natural re- 
source development, new concession agreements are 
being signed in which foreign companies meet in- 
creased demands on the part of governments; and, in 
countries which restrict the ownership and develop- 
ment of petroleum resources to the public sector, we 
have seen that participation of foreign investors can be 
arranged by the conclusion of service contracts. In 
the field of manufacturing, a greater number of devel- 
oping countries attract foreign investment in inter- 
mediate industries such as synthetics, chemicals and 
vehicle assembly. 


To be sure, the objectives are not always reconciled 
without difficulty and a process of trial and error. We 
have heard grievances against foreign investors; about 
balance of payment positions adversely affected by 
remittances abroad; about domestic investors being de- 
prived of their share of local funds; about privileged 
positions brought about by customs exemptions, etc. 
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But, on the whole, these are misunderstandings which 
can be cleared up or difficulties which can be ironed 
out, rather than fundamental disagreements, if we as- 
sume that private investors who deal at arm’s length 
with governments also know how to use political judg- 
ment and how to make political prognostications. In 
fact, there are many areas of fundamental agreement. 

Underdeveloped countries do not want foreign ven- 
tures motivated purely by the hope of pulling out after 
a few years of very large profits; but most foreign 
entrepreneurs think in terms of long-term growth and 
some make investment plans over a period of ten to 
twenty years, regardless of where the investment is to 
be made—profits being systematically plowed back into 
the venture. Underdeveloped countries are often con- 
cerned about foreign control; but there are many indus- 
trialists who are ready to set up a foreign subsidiary 
in which they will not hold the majority of the shares, 
and both sides usually agree that formal control is 
less important than active participation at the technical 
and managerial level. Experience on joint ventures is 
still very limited; but this form of associating local 
and foreign capital and skills has given good results. 
Underdeveloped countries insist that foreign investors 
train nationals in their techniques; but foreign indus- 
trialists are themselves eager to rely on local personnel, 
be it only to minimize the costs of bringing specialists 
from abroad. 

On the other hand, there are numerous instances 
in which foreign industrialists are adversely influenced 
by uncertainties of a non-business nature and in which 
capital is not forthcoming because there is no well- 
defined project to attract it. 

Political uncertainties may or may not be removed 
by the assurances given by governments in policy state- 
ments or legislative enactments. The influence of such 
statements or enactments is sometimes important, 
sometimes negligible. In any case, it is becoming ap- 
parent that, if a system commanding wide acceptance 
in the United Nations could be set up for the arbitra- 
tion of disputes arising between governments and pri- 
vate foreign investors in connection with such matters 
as the amount of proper compensation in case of ex- 
propriation, the investment climate would be consider- 
ably improved. 

Whatever the climate may be, however, any expan- 
sion of foreign investment in underdeveloped countries 
is, initially and basically, conditioned by the uncover- 
ing of investment opportunities, and this is an area 
where much has to be done. Large corporations have 
investment opportunities brought to their attention by 
their establishments abroad and their research staff. 
A number of underdeveloped countries effectively pro- 
Mote interest in investment in their territory through 
investment centres or services, development banks and 
the like. But this is still very little in terms of trans- 
lating needs into effective demand for investment. 

I spoke earlier of unlimited needs and limited re- 
sources. I must now qualify this statement. There may 
be more risk or loan capital at hand than can be use- 
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fully absorbed for want of well-defined projects. This 
applies to public as well as to private investment. The 
proper definition and selection of government projects 
is crucially important for the efficient utilization of 
public grants and loans. All low-income countries 
have development aspirations, but most of them need 
more than financial help to implement the policies, 
plans or programs into which these aspirations can be 
translated. They also need technical assistance to iden- 
tify, formulate and carry out sound development proj- 
ects. 

I must now try to make clear the place and role of 
the United Nations in the provision of international 
aid. If we restrict the notion of international aid to 
aid of a financial nature, then the operational activities 
of the United Nations are hardly worth mentioning. 
Even the projects undertaken by our new Special Fund 
under the direction of Paul Hoffman are modest in 
size and number, and these projects are all concerned 
with preinvestment activities such as the carrying out 
of resource surveys and the provision of training facili- 
ties. And, among technical assistance schemes, our pro- 
grams are dwarfed in size by the programs of various 
national agencies, just as, in money terms, the millions 
of dollars loaned by the World Bank are dwarfed 
by the billions spent by the big powers on economic 
aid to less advanced countries. 

United Nations assistance, however, is of a specific 
character. It is not foreign to the recipient countries, as 
these countries participate in the life of the organiza- 
tion dispensing it. Though the United Nations, develop- 
ing countries receive help not only from outside but 
also: from each other. Thus we find that it is often 
possible to adapt the experience acquired in Latin Amer- 
ica and in Asia to the problems of Africa. The United 
Nations expert may himself come from an under- 
developed country. Yet his national origin matters 
little. It is transcended by the fact that he serves on a 
United Nations mission, that he is part of a team offer- 
ing the highest guarantees of impartial understanding. 

I am conscious that these propositions may sound a 
bit idealistic, but I found their vivid and concrete ex- 
pression during my journey in Africa a few weeks ago. 
In all the countries which have recently become inde- 
pendent or are soon to acquire sovereignty, political 
leaders have told me the special value they attach to the 
moral support of the United Nations, however limited 
our aid can be when expressed in dollars and cents. 


Some weeks ago I had an opportunity to explain to 
the press how this notion of moral support should be 
understood. I said that by moral support I mean “such 
attitudes from the outside and from those who work 
with the governments which reflect an understanding 
of the problems facing these countries, a sympathetic 
understanding, neither a feeling of false superiority, nor 
a feeling of sterile pessimism, nor a feeling of facile 
optimism. What is needed is realism and understand- 
ing, joined into something which really helps those 
leaders and those peoples.” 

We would, of course, cause great disappointment if 
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our help was not concentrated on impact projects; on 
endeavors of special leverage, if I may dare to borrow 
from your terminology. A moment ago, I said that the 
activities of our Special Fund were at the preinvestment 
stage. Many of our regular technical assistance opera- 
tions are also taking place at that stage, as we have 
found that it is there that great results can be achieved 
with little means, provided these are well applied. The 
most striking examples which can be found are perhaps 
some of the projects undertaken by our colleagues from 
UNESCO to fight illiteracy and promote education. Of 
more direct concern to the bankers and investors are 
the feasibility studies we carry out in the field of indus- 
try and the investigations we make to secure the in- 
formation which is the prerequisite for any public or 
private attempt to exploit natural resources. 

With respect to financial counseling, our help goes 
mainly to countries which are not yet members of the 
International Monetary Fund and the World Bank; to 
countries which need assistance to develop their mone- 
tary and financial systems to engage in international 
financial and monetary intercourse and to make credit 
available to a nascent private industrial sector. In most 
cases, the work is of a fact-finding and diagnostic char- 
acter. Thus, in United Nations technical assistance mis- 
sions, the so-called “economic planners” are in fact 
diagnosticians. Their task is mainly to determine the 
best approaches for the utilization of the resources avail- 
able to the country concerned from within and from 
without, be it from private or public sources, bilateral 
or multilateral. 

A majority of the industrialists with whom we have 
consulted in the investigation to which I have made 
reference showed great concern for the training of man- 
agers and engineers in underdeveloped countries and 
evidenced interest for United Nations efforts in this 
respect. In addition to the training done by our experts 
and in close relation with their activities, we have fel- 
lowship programs oriented toward enabling people in 
responsible positions to observe how things are done in 
a variety of foreign and more advanced countries. In 
a few instances, we have trained financial technicians. 
We hope to be able to place United Nations fellows in 
banking institutions, especially in the case of countries 
where few, indeed extremely few, people have been 
exposed to the ways of thinking of the world of busi- 
ness. Our in-service training program for African econ- 
omists at Headquarters gives us a modest but valuable 
opportunity to put young and promising people from 
that new continent in contact with thinkers and doers 
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in the public service and business circles of North 
America. 

I could give you many examples. Examples of failure 
as well as of success. By their very nature, our techni- 
cal assistance operations are often speculative. We go 
into uncharted areas. We are called upon in emergency 
situations, Those who request and receive our assistance 
find it sometimes stimulating, sometimes merely re- 
assuring, because of the experience and authority of 
the experts. We often help in solving specific technical 
problems but sometimes we act only as a catalytic 
agent. Sometimes we must ask governments to recon- 
sider their requirements. Sometimes also we help them 
to formulate requests which can be properly addressed 
to other institutions or agencies. 

Formulation of requests, identification of investment 
opportunities—we can also speak of the definition of 
bankable projects: infrastructure projects, on which 
public resources are worth concentrating, and industrial 
projects, which can attract private investment. Whether 
we are referring to private investment or to international 
aid, to business ventures or to non-self-liquidating 
undertakings, the question remains how to make the 
best use of the limited resources available. 

I have attempted to give you an idea of United Na- 
tions efforts in this direction. I have spoken of these 
efforts in qualitative terms because it is obvious that 
our operational activities can only be significant in such 
terms. This does not mean that we are not concerned 
about the disproportion between our means and the 
needs we are asked to meet. The new and challenging 
demands made upon us by trust and other dependent 
territories which are acceding to independence are re- 
sulting in a severe strain and, as I indicated a few days 
ago when addressing myself to the problems confront- 
ing us in Africa, call for an enlargement of our 
programs. 

Whatever their size, the United Nations programs 
are not an adjunct of what is being done by others. 
They have a key function of their own to perform. In 
this respect the United Nations finds itself in a specific 
strategic position which unavoidably gives rise also to 
specific responsibilities. Our programs can do much in 
helping to mobilize other resources more effectively, 
and they tend to increase the possible efficiency of the 
investment of such resources. They are finally a con- 
crete manifestation of the will to honor the pledge to 
promote the economic and social advancement of all 
peoples which is embodied in the preamble of the 
United Nations Charter. 
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European Economies Maintain Growth 






Economic Commission for Europe 


CONOMIC reexpansion in western 

Europe and the growth of indus- 
trial production and investment in 
eastern Europe are the subjects of 
special study in the annual Economic 
Survey of Europe, in 1959, prepared 
by the secretariat of the United Na- 
tions Economic Commission for Eu- 
rope. The Commission opened its fif- 
teenth session in Geneva on April 20. 
The session ends on May 6. 

A high rate of growth was resumed 
during 1959 after the setback of 1958 
and has continued in the early months 
of 1960 in almost all western Euro- 
pean countries. 

This reexpansion during 1959 and 
the early months of 1960 has been 
facilitated by the strengthening of ex- 
ternal balances, but its main origins 
can be located within the region itself, 
the Survey says. 

In its early stages the reexpansion 
sprang mainly from the unfaltering 
strength of consumer demand in con- 
junction with mounting construction 
activity. As the recovery gathered mo- 
mentum, there were, toward the end 
of 1959, clear signs in most countries 
of an actual or prospective increase 
in industrial and commercial invest- 
ment, and the rise in production was 
accompanied by an increase in the 
value and volume of international 
trade. 

Notwithstanding the vigor of the 
renewed expansion in most of the 
highly industrialized countries, price 
stability has been maintained to a 
degree unusual in the postwar period. 

The relative stability of prices as 
well as a continued strong balance-of- 
payments position in most western 
European countries reflects a high 
elasticity of supply of primary goods 
imported from overseas and also of 
domestic products. This has been based 
on a diminished scarcity of physical 
resources relative to supplies of labor. 

This change in relative scarcities 
has had effects in a number of fields: 
the growth of real wages in conjunc- 
tion with expanding employment, the 
improvement of western Europe’s 


terms of trade with other areas and 
the improvement of the balance-of- 
payments position of almost all west- 
ern European countries despite the 
gradual removal of direct controls and 
the reduction of economic aid from 
the United States. 
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Publishes Annual Survey 


Two particularly striking features 
of the reexpansion of intra-western 
European trade in 1959 were that it 
scarcely touched the less industrialized 
western European  countries—only 
Turkey achieved any appreciable rise 
in exports and imports during 1959— 
and that, although all the highly in- 
dustrialized countries of western Eu- 
rope to some extent took part in the 
expansion of intra-trade, the pre- 
dominant element was the growth of 
the trade of the countries of the Euro- 
pean Economic Community, which 
was accompanied by a significant 
trade diversion. 


Changes in reserves of gold and 
foreign exchange reflected the con- 
tinuing strength of western European 
currencies; yet official gross reserves 
rose much less in 1959 than in 1958. 
This change was matched mainly by 
a large rise in foreign-exchange hold- 
ings of commercial banks, by pay- 
ments to the International Monetary 
Fund, and by an improvement in the 
reserves of the primary-producing 
countries; but, at the same time, the 
net loss of international liquidity by 
the United States (loss of gold plus 
increase in dollar liabilities) continued 
at a high rate. 


A comparison of the export per- 
formance of the United States with 


that of major western European 
countries for twelve groups of 
industrial manufactures during the 


period 1952 to 1958 indicates that 
exports from the United States have 
failed to participate fully in the mas- 
sive expansion of imports of indus- 
trial machinery and equipment and 
motor cars into western European 
countries. The performance of the 
United States was rather better in 
chemicals, airplanes and paper. 


The shipbuilding industry was, apart 
from coal mining, the only major 
western European industry in which 
output declined during 1959. The 
present doldrums of shipping and 
shipbuilding should be viewed as the 
partial outcome of the adjustment of 
shipping and shipbuilding capacity to 
long-term requirements, the Survey 
suggests. The reduction in building 
costs, yielded by both the introduction 
of bigger and more standard vessels 
and the rationalization of building 
methods, will stiffen competition 





among shipyards, and it is probable 
that several old-fashioned yards will 
be closed down. 

The economic expansion in 1959 
brought no improvement to the coal 
industry in western Europe. The slight 
recovery of coal production, observed 
in the fourth quarter in most coun- 
tries, was largely due to seasonal fac- 
tors. Western European coal con- 
sumption declined in 1959 by some 
eight per cent, or as much as in 1958. 
Behind this development lies the sub- 
stitution of oil for coal. 

On the economic scene as a whole 
at the beginning of 1960, almost all 
major indicators pointed to a con- 
tinued and, in some countries and 
sectors, accelerated growth of demand 
in western Europe for the remainder 
of the year. As output has expanded 
during 1959 and the early part of 
1960 in all the industrialized coun- 
tries of western Europe, full employ- 
ment and full capacity levels have been 
more closely approached. 


Eastern Europe and USSR 


The growth of production, except 
in the agricultural sphere, and of in- 
vestment in 1959 in the four eastern 
European countries which have pub- 
lished long-term plans and in the 
Soviet Union was well above the 
average rates foreseen in those plans, 
the EcE Survey reports. 

Industrial production was also well 
above the levels originally planned for 
the year 1959 in Hungary and the 
Soviet Union and was better by nar- 
row margins in all other eastern Euro- 
pean countries except Bulgaria, where 
the plan—for a twenty-eight per cent 
rise—was ambitious and an increase 
of some twenty to twenty-five per 
cent seems to have been realized. 

A rise of twenty per cent in gross 
industrial output was reported for the 
second consecutive year in Albania. 
In Eastern Germany, Hungary, Ro- 
mania and the Soviet Union, the rise 
of gross output accelerated slightly in 
1959, increases of eleven or twelve 
per cent over the 1958 level being 
registered in those countries as well 
as in Czechoslovakia. The rise of nine 
per cent in output of Polish industry 
represented a very slight slackening 
as compared with the recent past. Net 
domestic product increased about as 
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fast as in the previous year every- 
where except in Bulgaria and Ro- 
mania, which reported considerable 
accelerations. The rate of growth of 
fixed investment exceeded that regis- 
tered in 1958 in all countries except 
Albania and Eastern Germany, where 
increases of fourteen per cent in total 
outlays nevertheless occurred. But 
these increases in investment still left 
considerable resources available fur- 
ther to improve consumption stand- 
ards. The value of external trade rose 
steeply everywhere except in Romania 
by percentages ranging from seven 
per cent in that country to twelve to 
twenty per cent in all other countries 
except Bulgaria, where a forty-two 
per cent expansion was reported. 


In accordance with the shift fore- 
seen in the 1959 plans of resources 
toward fixed investment and of in- 
dustrial production priorities toward 
engineering, building materials and 
chemicals, there was everywhere a 
markedly faster expansion of pro- 
ducer-goods output in 1959 than of 
production in the consumer-goods 
branches, the Survey states. 


The Soviet grain harvest, although 
well below the 1958 record, can be 
regarded as reasonably good, despite 
summer drought in some areas and 
bad harvesting weather in the virgin- 
land zones and elsewhere. The drought 
also affected the sugar-beet harvest, 
and output fell by one-fifth. The cot- 
ton harvest was a record high. An 
estimated increase of nine per cent in 
gross output of animal products has 
probably offset the effects on total 
gross agricultural output of the smaller 
harvest. 


The Survey reports that the largest 
increases in gross agricultural pro- 
duction in eastern Europe were ob- 
tained in Romania, Bulgaria and Al- 
bania. In Hungary gross production 
rose by some three per cent, as 
planned, despite the fact that 1959 
was a year of profound institutional 
change. In Poland total gross output 
was one per cent below that of 1958 
because of lower total crop produc- 
tion despite larger harvests of grain, 
potatoes, oil-seeds and hay. In Czecho- 
slovakia it fell by 1% per cent in 
1959 (compared with an original plan 











Secretary -General’s Message to ECE 


N my message to you last year I spoke of the importance of the efforts 

being made by your governments in working in ECE towards a com- 
mon solution of practical economic problems in the whole of Europe. 
During the past year you have not only continued this work but also have 
opened up new fields for intergovernmental cooperation in your region. 
Your work on questions of automation and productivity as well as the 
Special Meeting on the Organisation and Techniques of Foreign Trade 
can be mentioned in this connexion. 

In my introduction to the revised Program Appraisal of the United 
Nations I pointed out that the emphasis in United Nations programs on 
assistance to underdeveloped countries, lent additional importance to the 
work of the regional economic commissions. This is also true of your 
Commission because of the increasing role which Europe is being called 
upon to play in the world economy and in the efforts to help the less 
advanced regions of the world. The work of your Commission and the 
other regional commissions, while primarily devoted to problems of the 
respective regions, should strengthen and support the worldwide activities 
of the United Nations as a whole. The study of production and export of 
capital goods on which you decided last year is an example of an activity 
which, while concentrating on the regional aspect of the problem, can 
also contribute to the United Nations work for the industrialization of 
the less developed countries. 

You are meeting on the eve of important events. We all hope that 
the impending efforts at improving international relations may bring some 
progress. Your Commission, too, has a part to play in this process and it 
is my earnest hope that with an improvement in the political atmosphere 
you may be able to tackle more effectively some of the crucial problems 
involved in the confrontation and harmonization of economic policies in 
your region. 

I should like to express my sincere wishes for the success of your 
present session and my hope that you will succeed in finding solutions to 
the questions now before you. 
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for a twelve per cent rise, lowered 
during the year to four per cent) as 
plant production dropped by 4% per 
cent. In both Czechoslovakia and 
Eastern Germany the emphasis on 
expanding animal production, despite 
poor crops, necessitated higher im- 
ports of feeding stuffs in 1959. 

Despite large increases in invest- 
ment, the year 1959 was significantly 
better than 1958 for the average con- 
sumer in eastern Europe and the 
Soviet Union, the Survey reports. His . 
money income increased, generally 
by about the same margin as in 1958; 
and this was accompanied in most 
countries by some reduction in his 
cost of living, and everywhere by a 
more than proportionate improvement 
in supplies of consumers’ goods, par- 
ticularly durable goods. Moreover, 
the extension of state welfare activi- 
ties and improvements in housing 
have generally continued faster than 
the growth of his money income. 

In another part the Survey examines 
the new long-term plans—for periods 
of five or seven years ending in 1965 
—which have been published during 
the past year in Czechoslovakia, East- 
ern Germany, Hungary, Poland and 
the Soviet Union. 

The Survey also contains a review 
of the size and scope of the public 
sector in the more highly industrial- 
ized economies of western Europe. 
Problems of the actual and potential 
significance of public-sector trans- 
actions, and of budgetary policies in 
particular, are examined as short-term 
regulators of the rate and pattern of 
economic growth in those countries. 

The concluding part of the Survey 
reviews the past course of agricultural 
and industrial development in five 
southern European countries and Ire- 
land and discusses some of the prob- 
lems, in the fields both of external 
economic relations and of internal 
policy, which will have to be resolved 
if a high rate of economic growth is 
to be achieved in those countries. 


ECONOMIC SURVEY OF EUROPE IN 
1959, prepared by the Research and 
Planning Division of the United 
Nations Commission for Europe; 
Geneva, 1960, approximately 330 
pages, including 154 tables and 22 
charts. English edition now avail- 
able (French and Russian editions 
will follow shortly) from United 
Nations Sales Agents at US$3.00, 
21 shillings sterling, 13 Swiss francs 
or the equivalent in local curren- 
cies. In the United States it may be 
ordered from the United Nations 
Bookshop or International Docu- 
ments Service, Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 2960 Broadway, New 

York 27, N.Y. 
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Commission on Status of Women Adopts 


Draft Convention and 







Recommendation on Marriage 


A DRAFT convention and a draft rec- 
ommendation designed to pre- 
vent child marriages, to ensure free 
consent of both parties to a marriage 
and to secure the registration of mar- 
riages were adopted by the Commis- 
sion on the Status of Women during 
its fourteenth session, held in Buenos 
Aires from March 28 to April 14. 

Both instruments will be submitted 
to the Economic and Social Council 
and, if approved there, to the Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

As approved by the Commission, the 
proposed international convention 
specifies that no marriage of any per- 
son under fifteen years of age is valid 
except when a competent authority 
has granted a dispensation; no mar- 
riage is valid without the full and 
free consent of both parties, expressed 


A minimum age for marriage, free consent of the parties 


and compulsory registration of marriages are proposed 


as conditions for valid marriages in the draft Convention 


and Recommendation approved at the 1960 session of the 


United Nations Commission on the Status of Women 


in person, orally, publicly and in the 
presence of the authority competent 
to solemnize the marriage; and all 
marriages shall be registered by a 
competent authority. 

Established by the Economic and 
Social Council in 1946, the Commis- 
sion is the United Nations body pri- 


President Arturo Frondizi of Argentina welcomes delegates gathered 
in Buenos Aires from eighteen countries for the Commission’s session. 
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marily charged with the task of pro- 
moting equal rights for women 
throughout the world, as provided in 
the United Nations Charter and the 
Declaration of Human Rights. 


This year the Commission gave 
priority to the draft convention and 
recommendation, but it also reviewed 
developments in women’s political 
rights, progress toward equal pay for 
equal work of men and women, access 
of women to public service and func- 
tions and to out-of-school education, 
and the program of advisory services 
on human rights, under which the 
United Nations organizes regional 
seminars and provides experts at the 
request of governments. 

At the opening meeting, Dr. Miguel 
Angel Centeno, Argentine Under- 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Officially welcomed the members of 
the Commission on behalf of his Gov- 
ernment. He also announced that the 
Convention on the Political Rights of 
Women, which the Commission drew 
up, was before the Argentine Congress 
for consideration and ratification. 

Dr. Blanca Stabile, of Argentina, 
Director of the Women’s Bureau of 
the Ministry of Labor, was elected 
Chairman of the Commission by ac- 
clamation. Mrs. Zofia Dembinska, of 
Poland, was elected First Vice-Chair- 
man; Mrs. Harry S. Quart, of Canada, 
Second Vice-Chairman; and Mfrs. 
Alexandra Mantzoulinos, of Greece, 
Rapporteur. 

Progress achieved in the political 
rights of women was the first topic 
discussed. The right to vote, delegates 
pointed out, still has top priority in 
the list of women’s rights, for it is 
the key to other rights. 
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They agreed that legislation grant- 
ing women political rights is only the 
first step toward full participation in 
political life; the real test, they de- 
clared, is the use made of those rights: 
women should participate actively in 
public life, not only by voting but by 
standing for election to political office. 

Various ways of encouraging active 
use of political rights were suggested, 
with some representatives stressing the 
value of seminars and suggesting ex- 
perimenting with new educational 
techniques to achieve greater aware- 
ness by women of their civil rights and 
responsibilities. Non-governmental or- 
ganizations, particularly youth organ- 
izations, it was stated, can play an im- 
portant part in broadening women’s 
concept of their political duties and in 
promoting their greater participation 
in political life. 

The Soviet representative stressed 
the need for women to take a more 
active part in working to lessen in- 
ternational tensions and preserving the 
peace. With universal disarmament 
and the ultimate elimination of war, 
she said, women would enjoy greater 
opportunities in all fields, including 
the political. 


Access to public services 


It was pointed out in the discussion 
that, although a number of women 
have reached high positions, it is still 
difficult for them in most countries to 
obtain such posts, and even in inter- 
national organizations few women are 
appointed to high posts. 

The most serious discrimination 
against women in many countries, it 
was noted, is loss of their jobs upon 
marriage. Several delegates suggested 
that the Commission concentrate on 
eliminating discrimination against 
married women in the public services. 

A resolution was adopted by a vote 
of 14 to none, with 4 abstentions, rec- 
ommending that governments and spe- 
cialized agencies support efforts to 
eradicate juridical and other obstacles 
making the right to work incompatible 
with the right to marry and found a 
family. 


Advisory services 


Under its program of advisory serv- 
ices in the field of human rights, the 
United Nations organizes seminars 
and provides governments, at their 
request, with fellowships and experts. 

The General Assembly has au- 
thorized a budget of $100,000 for 
1960 activities in this program, in- 
cluding three regional seminars. One 
of these, the Secretary-General re- 
ported to the Commission, will be held 
in Addis. Ababa and will deal with the 
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Chairman Blanca Stabile of Argentina addressing the conference. 
Left: Mrs. Sophie Grinberg-Vinaver, chief of the United Nations 
Status of Women Section, who represented the Secretary-General. 


participation of African women in 
public life. Plans for 1961 include a 
seminar on the status of women in 
family law, to be held in Romania. 

In the course of the debate, various 
members of the Commission stressed 
the usefulness of the Advisory Serv- 
ices Program, saying that the regional 
seminars held so far had contributed 
greatly to promoting women’s politi- 
cal rights by providing an opportunity 
for exchanging ideas and reaching the 
“grass roots.” 

There was considerable discussion 
on various methods of continuing and 
developing the work begun at regional 
seminars. 

Some delegates felt strongly that the 
work of the regional seminars could 
best be followed up through national 
seminars, while others thought an in- 
ternational seminar would be more ef- 
fective. 

A six-nation draft resolution re- 
questing the Secretary-General to de- 
velop plans for seminars at national 
and local levels was adopted 16 to 0, 
with 2 abstentions. 

The resolution, jointly submitted 
by Argentina, Colombia, Japan, Mex- 
ico, the Netherlands and the United 
States, asks the Secretary-General “to 
develop plans and, as appropriate, to 
provide experts to assist member gov- 
ernments, at their request, in the or- 
ganization of seminars at the national 
and local level, with the purpose of 
advancing the status of women.” It 
also invites the Secretary-General “to 
consider ways in which non-govern- 
mental women’s organizations in con- 





sultative status with particular com- 
petence in special fields can be used 
in planning national seminars as fol- 
low-ups of regional seminars.” 


Convention and Recommendation 


The debate on the draft convention 
and recommendation on age of mar- 
riage, consent to marriage and regis- 
tration of marriages showed that, 
while the goal of all delegates was the 
same, their approach differed. 

Some considered the convention the 
more effective document in setting an 
international standard of achievement, 
as it places an obligation upon signa- 
tories to implement it at once through 
legislation. Others, however, preferred 
a recommendation as a way of setting 
social objectives. 

Speakers for the United States and 
Canada said their governments could 
support a recommendation, but could 
not accept a convention because of 
the federal structure which placed mat- 
ters such as age of marriage, consent 
to marriage and registration of mar- 
riages within state or provincial juris- 
diction. 

Declaring that if governments were 
consulted beforehand, they would be 
more inclined to ratify the new in- 
struments, several delegates proposed 
that the final text, together with the 
summary records, be submitted to gov- 
ernments for comment. 

Other delegates, however, con- 
tended that submitting the final texts 
to governments for comment would 
only delay adoption unnecessarily. 
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The Council and Assembly debates, 
they stated, provided an adequate 
forum for member governments. Fur- 
thermore, the Secretary-General’s re- 
port, they added, was based on replies 
from forty-four governments. 

Various parts of the draft conven- 
tion and recommendation were voted 
on separately. The draft convention 
as a whole and as amended was 
adopted by 9 votes to none, with 9 
abstentions; the draft recommenda- 
tion, also as a whole and as amended, 
by 5 votes in favor, none against and 
13 abstentions. 

In determining the age of marriage, 
some representatives proposed sixteen 
years, others fifteen, still others four- 
teen. The Commission decided on the 
age of fifteen by a vote of six for that 
age, while five votes were cast in favor 
of sixteen years, and three in favor 
of fourteen years. 

Several members regretted that the 
World Health Assembly had declined 
the invitation of the Economic and 
Social Council to study the question 
of the ritual operations performed on 
women and girls in various parts of 
the world. 

France and the United Kingdom 
proposed a resolution requesting the 
Secretary-General to appoint a rep- 
resentative to the next session of the 
World Health Assembly to present the 
Commission’s position on ritual oper- 
ations. The resolution also requests 
the Economic and Social Council to 
invite WHO, UNICEF, UNESCO and ILO 
to bear in mind the need for con- 
certed action against the practice and 
to invite WHO to communicate the 
medical information at its disposal to 
the Secretary-General for submission 
to the Commission at its sixteenth 
session. 

The Commission adopted the reso- 
lution by 14 votes in favor, none 
against, and 4 abstentions. 


Equal pay 


Although thirty-two states have 
ratified the 1Lo Convention and Rec- 
ommendation concerning Equal Re- 
muneration for Men and Women 
Workers for Work of Equal Value— 
eight states ratified the instruments 
since January 1, 1958—there have 
been practical difficulties everywhere 
in implementing it, the representative 
of the International Labor Organiza- 
tion reported. 

This convention, which came into 
force May 23, 1953, seeks to have 
governments promote and_ ensure 
equal pay for equal work for men and 
women. 


During the last decade, the mo 
representative continued, little real 


progress has been made toward raising 
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the general level of women’s wages. 
Gaps between wages for men and 
women for the same jobs have been 
reduced in many countries, but this 
progress toward equal pay has some- 
times been outweighed by a lag in 
women’s wages in certain occupations. 

In the course of the debate on the 
occupational outlook for women, 
several members spoke of the con- 
nection between opportunities for 
women in skilled professions and their 
education, stressing the importance of 
vocational training for girls in order 
to qualify for technical jobs. 

The Commission adopted by 17 
votes in favor, none against and one 
abstention a _ resolution tabled by 
Czechoslovakia, France, Japan and 
the USSR requesting the Council to 
recommend that governments take all 
steps within their power to improve 
the vocational guidance and training 
for girls and women and to invite 
ILO to give priority to these questions 
and report on them to the Com- 
mission. 

The Commission decided not to 
discuss the age of retirement and 
pension rights but to adopt a resolu- 
tion asking the International Labor 
Office to make a complete study of 
the question. The resolution, submitted 
by Canada, France, Greece, Israel, 
the United Kingdom and the United 
States, was adopted by 17 votes in 
favor, none against and one absten- 
tion. 


Education for Women 


Out-of-school education for women, 
all representatives emphasized, was ex- 
tremely important in improving the 
status of women in all respects and, 
particularly, in teaching them the 
proper use of their rights. 

The consensus was that in countries 
where women do not yet have access 
to primary education on a par with 
men, and where illiteracy must still 
be fought, basic education should be 
the main concern of out-of-school 
programs. 

As for methods, several delegates 
favored audio-visual, television and 
radio programs to solve the problem 
of long distances and of combining 
education with household activities. 
Other representatives favored evening 
courses which would make it possible 
for women workers to resume their 
formal education. 

Several members mentioned the ad- 
visability of making scholarships and 
fellowships available to women to con- 
tinue studies after formal schooling, 
both at home and abroad. 

Seven delegations—Argentina, Can- 
ada, Greece, the Netherlands, Pakis- 
tan, the United Kingdom and the 





United States—joined in sponsoring 
a draft resolution recommending that 
members of the United Nations and 
of the specialized agencies promote 
measures to strengthen the develop- 
ment of out-of-school education for 
women by increasing the effectiveness 
of programs at all levels of learning. 
It also invites UNESCO to give priority 
to out-of-school programs for women 
and institutes to further that type of 
educational work. The Commission 
adopted the resolution unanimously as 
amended by the Soviet Union, Canada 
and Cuba. 

The Commission expressed the hope 
that UNESCO would adopt the draft 
Convention and Recommendation con- 
cerning discrimination in education 
with certain amendments suggested by 
the Commission. The draft resolution, 
submitted by France, Greece, Mexico, 
the Netherlands and Poland, was 
adopted by a vote of 12 to none, with 
6 abstentions. 

In discussing future programs of 
work, the Commission had before it 
a note by the Secretary-General on the 
work program and priorities, as well 
as a working paper suggesting a list of 
priorities based on decisions reached 
at the thirteenth and fourteenth ses- 
sions. 

The Commission decided to accept 
the Secretary-General’s suggestion to 
ask the International Labor Office to 
prepare its progress reports on equal 
pay for equal work every two years 
instead of annually. 

In accordance with a United King- 
dom proposal, the Commission de- 
cided to add to its program a survey 
to be prepared by the Secretary-Gen- 
eral of the Commission’s work and of 
results achieved at the international 
level. 

The Commission unanimously adopt- 
ed a joint draft resolution submitted 
by the representatives of France and 
the United States asking the Secretary- 
General to prepare for its sixteenth 
session, if possible, a report on in- 
heritance laws as they affect the status 
of women. It decided to include the 
question of education for women in 
rural areas in the agenda of the six- 
teenth session and expressed the hope 
that UNESCO would prepare a report 
on the subject for that session. 

Members of the Commission in 
1960 are: Argentina, Canada, China, 
Colombia, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, Fin- 
land, France, Greece, Israel, Japan, 
Mexico, the Netherlands, Pakistan, 
Poland, the USSR, the United King- 
dom and the United States. 

One of the Commission’s first de- 
cisions at the recent session was unan- 
imously to express the hope that Afri- 
can states will seek to serve on the 
Commission. 
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ECLA Meeting Stresses 


Growing Economic Cooperation 


ROGRESS made in the last year in 
P establishing a Latin American com- 
mon market is highlighted in the an- 
nual report of the United Nations 
Economic Commission for Latin 
America to the Economic and Social 
Council. The report was approved by 
the Committee of the Whole of ECLA 
at a two-day session in Santiago on 
March 28 and 29. It reviews the ef- 
forts made toward that goal since the 
ECLA session of May 1959 and par- 
ticularly praises the work of the ECLA 
secretariat in paving the way for nego- 
tiations leading to the institution of a 
Latin American Free Trade Associa- 
tion. 

Establishment of this association by 
the Montevideo Treaty, signed in 
February of this year by Argentina, 
Brazil, Chile, Mexico, Paraguay, Peru 
and Uruguay, was described by the 
Foreign Minister of Chile, Enrique 
Ortuzar Escobar, in his opening ad- 
dress to the session, as “an epoch- 
making event in the history of Ameri- 
ca’s economic progress” and a “first 
step . . . on the road to the creation 
of the common market.” 


Mr. Ortuzar said that he was con- 
vinced that the treaty, which em- 
braces approximately seventy per cent 
of the total population of the region 
and is open to all other parts of Latin 
America, “would prove an instrument 
of gradual evolution toward a system 
embracing the whole of the region.” 


The sentiments expressed by Mr. 
Ortuzar were echoed by many of the 
representatives during the session, and 
the Committee finally adopted a reso- 
lution recommending that the ECLA 
secretariat continue its efforts to pro- 
mote creation of the common market 
to the fullest possible extent, and as 
a matter of high priority. 

Supporting the project were also 
the non-Latin American members of 
ECLA — France, the Netherlands, the 
United Kingdom and the United 
States—which viewed the efforts with 
sympathy and hoped that a common 
market would increase both inter-re- 
gional and foreign trade. 


In other major decisions the Com- 
mittee admitted British Guiana and 
the Federation of The West Indies as 
the first associate members of ECLA; 
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in Latin America 


declared its interest in the continu- 
ing work of the Central American 
Economic Cooperation Committee; 
thanked the General Assembly for in- 
creased funds for the United Nations 
building at Santiago; decided to co- 
sponsor, with UNESCO, an Inter-Ameri- 
can Conference on Education and 
Economic and Social Development; 
requested the secretariat to cooperate 
as far as possible with the Economic 
Commission for Africa in training 
African economists and statisticians; 
and endorsed the organization of a 
seminar of experts on Latin American 
transport problems. 


Common economic problems were 
the theme of most of the general 
statements made by delegates, and 
there was special interest in the com- 
mon market project and the activities 
of the EcLA/Technical Assistance Op- 
erations advisory groups. In the 1960 
work program approved by the Com- 
mittee intensive ECLA/TAO economic 
development training programs are 
scheduled for Bolivia, Brazil, Colom- 
bia, Cuba, Mexico and Uruguay. 


Regional economic ties were also 
discussed in relation to the economic 
integration of Central America when 
the Committee was told of efforts to 
promote the economic association of 
El Salvador, Guatemala and Hon- 
duras, and the signing of a Central 
American Agreement on the Equaliza- 
tion of Import Duties and Charges 
by these three countries together with 
Costa Rica and Nicaragua. 


While satisfaction was expressed 
regarding inter-regional developments, 
several members stressed the need to 
intensify national and international 
economic development programs to 
meet the serious economic situation 
facing Latin America. 


In this regard, EcLA’s Executive 
Secretary, Rati Prebisch, said he was 
deeply concerned over the continuing 
weak rate of growth in the region’s 
economy which since 1955 only barely 
surpassed the rate of population in- 
crease. He feared that, unless vigorous 
deliberate steps are taken nationally 
and internationally to intensify and 
accelerate economic development, 


“economic and social tensions so ap- 
parent throughout the length and 


breadth of Latin America will be ag- 
gravated to incalculable extremes.” 

Mr. Prebisch praised the efforts be- 
ing made to combat inflation and 
stressed that they should be backed 
simultaneously by international fi- 
nancial help in order to avoid a con- 
traction of the economy. He also sup- 
ported the idea of reducing expendi- 
tures on armaments. 

This idea had been expressed par- 
ticularly by the Chilean Foreign 
Minister in his opening address when - 
he reminded the Committee that his 
Government was “advocating that an 
end be put to all armaments races, by 
means of the limitation and equaliza- 
tion of armaments programs.” Chile 
was suggesting that priority considera- 
tion be given to this problem so that 
expenditures might be reduced to the 
minimum necessary for the security 
of Latin America and the sovereignty 
of each individual country, with the 
resulting national savings channelled 
to economic development. 

The Executive Secretary of the 
Commission also referred to the great 
stress laid in the course of the debate 
on the need to intensify educational 
and technical training programs so that 
Latin American manpower could meet 
the responsibilities which industrializa- 
tion implied. He pointed out that in 
the next twenty-five years the popu- 
lation of Latin America would in- 
crease by 90 million, of whom 25 
million would replace those retiring 
and dying, while 65 million would 
have to seek employment. He said 
this implied a formidable effort to 
provide productive occupations as well 
as the necessary training. 

In regard to the Committee de- 
cision recommending that the ECLA 
secretariat cooperate with UNESCO in 
the organization of a Latin American 
conference to consider educational 
needs for economic and social de- 
velopment, Mr. Prebisch stressed that 
forty per cent of the Latin American 
population was still illiterate and that 
the total population averaged only one 
year of school attendance—hardly a 
good basis for technical training. 

The Committee also approved a 
resolution thanking the General As- 
sembly of the United Nations for 
increasing the funds available for the 
construction of the United Nations 
building in Santiago. 

This building will be Ecta‘s head- 
quarters and will also house other 
United Nations offices in the Chilean 
capital. The cost of construction, $1,- 
550,000, has already been approved 
by the General Assembly, and it will 
be built at Parque Vitacura, one of 
Santiago’s most modern residential dis- 
tricts, on a site provided by the 
Chilean Government. 
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Counting Heads 


(Continued from page 7) 


A census may range from a simple 
“head count” to an elaborate compila- 
tion of data requiring dozens of col- 
umns of statistics. Between those ex- 
tremes is a United Nations-recom- 
mended list of items designed to obtain 
the most necessary information with- 
out confusing a new country’s popula- 
tion or amassing statistics that cannot 
be readily sorted and used. 

The list recommended for first cen- 
suses covers seven points for the popu- 
lation as a whole: where a person 
lives, relationship to the head of the 
house, sex, age or age group, tribe or 
race, literacy, and occupation. Later, 
a “sample survey” of representative 
groups can be taken to obtain more 
detailed information. 

Taking a modern census is a “com- 
plicated, expensive job,” the Statistical 
Office observes, but more and more 
countries, especially in Africa and 
Asia, are recognizing it as a vital 
starting point for economic and social 
development. 

The 1960 series may provide more 
nearly a “true world census” than 
any held before, for three reasons: 

reports by national governments in- 
dicate it can be expected to cover 
the largest population and the largest 
area in history; 

in many newly independent coun- 
tries, the censuses will be the first ever 
to cover the entire population; in the 
past, censuses in some areas have 
covered only the non-indigenous pop- 
ulation; 

United Nations recommendations 
on the questions to be asked and the 
methods used have been adopted 
widely by national governments and 
regional statistical organizations; con- 
sequently, the individual censuses 
should show a “high degree of inter- 
national comparability.” 


Second Goal: Best Use of Data 


When all the census figures are in, 
counted, sorted and tabulated, what 
will happen to them? 

If they are properly analyzed by 
trained specialists, the figures can be 
a vital base for the planning of eco- 
nomic and social development pro- 
grams. The need to help governments 
train such specialists, and to demon- 
strate how mountains of census sta- 
tistics can best be put to work, has 
been stressed by the fifteen-member 
United Nations Population Commis- 
sion. 

At its request, the Population 
Branch of the Secretariat is providing 
a five-point program: regional semi- 
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nars in Latin America and Asia; fi- 
nancial aid in year-round demographic 
centres in Santiago and Bombay; fel- 
lowships for training of specialists; 
on-the-spot field studies in Africa, 
Asia, Latin America and the Middle 
East; and advisory services of tech- 
nical assistance experts. 

For Asia and the Far East, a semi- 
nar on evaluation and utilization of 
census data will be held in Bombay 
from June 20 to July 8, co-sponsored 
by the United Nations and the Gov- 
ernment of India. 

Governments of the region have 
been invited to send census executives, 
officials engaged in economic and so- 
cial planning and demographers (spe- 
cialists in population statistics). 

Among other things, the seminar 
will consider how census information 
can be used in studies to indicate 
present and future needs for housing, 
schools, vocational training, health 
facilities and other community serv- 
ices. 

In Latin America, similar questions 
were explored at a regional seminar 
held in Santiago in November-De- 
cember 1959. Twenty-six representa- 
tives of twenty governments parti- 
cipated in discussions based on pa- 
pers by United Nations Secretariat 
members and technical assistance ex- 
perts. 

In addition to the specialists taking 
part in the three-week seminars, others 
receive a year or more of instruction 
and practical experience at two United 
Nations-aided regional demographic 
centres in Santiago and Bombay. 
There they learn to use and interpret 
census statistics as well as population 
data from other sources. 

In Santiago, fifteen to twenty train- 
ees study each year at the Latin Amer- 
ican Demographic Centre, which 
since early 1958 has been operated by 
the United Nations and the Govern- 
ment of Chile with quarters provided 
by the University of Chile. 

In Bombay, some twenty specialists 
from India and other countries of 
Asia and the Far East are studying 
at the Demographic Training and Re- 
search Centre, which since late 1957 
has been working as an Indian in- 
stitution with United Nations aid. 


The United Nations Economic 
Commission for Latin America (ECLA) 
and the Economic Commission for 
Asia and the Far East (ECAFE) co- 
operate in the regional projects. The 
technical assistance program provides 
part of the staff and supplies fellow- 
ships for a number of the participants. 
In addition, the two demographic 
centres get financial aid from the 
Population Council, Inc., a scientific 
foundation with headquarters in New 
York. 









Specific demonstrations of how raw 
census statistics can be organized and 
interpreted are being made in a num- 
ber of countries that have volunteered 
to act as “guinea pigs” for United Na- 
tions case studies. 

In one country —the Sudan—a 
United Nations staff member studied 
the uses made of a census already 
completed. In five others—Ecuador, 
Guatemala, Iran, Japan and _ the 
United Arab Republic—the studies 
are designed to show what can be 
done with material gathered in cen- 
suses scheduled for 1960 or 1961. 


Technical Assistance Experts 


In addition to the regular United 
Nations staff members who have made 
field studies, experts recruited under 
the United Nations technical as- 
sistance program are helping govern- 
ments in the use of census figures and 
related demographic work. 

In Indonesia, for example, Miss 
Hilde Wander, of the Federal Re- 
public of Germany, has just completed 
a year of helping government au- 
thorities with population forecasts 
needed in mapping out economic and 
social development. 

In El Salvador, Louis Ducoff, of 
the United States, is analyzing sample 
surveys of the labor force taken by 
the Ministry of Labor to obtain data 
on employment and characteristics of 
the country’s manpower. As part of 
his job he arranged for a _ special 
questionnaire to find out more about 
the movement of families from rural 
areas to cities and the supply of work- 
ers available for industries. 

The head of the United Nations 
Population Branch, John Durand, 
temporarily became a technical as- 
sistance expert last summer to advise 
Venezuela on basic problems of dem- 
ographic research in relation to plans 
for its coming census. His assignment 
was followed up by a three-month 
mission just completed by Norman 
Lawrence, Chief of the Foreign Man- 
power Research Office of the United 
States Bureau of the Census. 

Increasingly, governments are aware 
of the value of demographic work— 
the analysis, use and projection of 
population statistics—United Nations 
Officials have found. 

Now, they point out, the 1960 
World Census offers a new opportu- 
nity. If the forthcoming figures are 
simply tabulated and left unused, 
they may serve little long-range pur- 
pose. However, if they are analyzed 
and put to work by trained demo- 
graphers, the world should have 4 
picture of its human resources, present 
and prospective, more complete than 
any before available. 
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South Africa 


(Continued from page 19) 


thirty tons of the narcotic, here known 
as marijuana, which had been col- 
lected in a routine inspection. While 
they were destroying the marijuana, 
they were set upon by an angry mob 
which had gathered, and all five police 
were killed and their bodies mutilated 
by a mob armed with sticks and axes.” 

Thus, while it was easy, when 
10,000 miles removed, to criticize the 
authorities for having used firearms, 
he thought it was asking too much of 
a small group of policemen to commit 
suicide, to stand by idly awaiting their 
turn to be stoned to death; for as 
surely as the rioters are human, so 
are the police, he said, “and they 
have an elementary right to defend 
their lives when threatened by mobs 
not amenable to the ordinary meth- 
ods of control.” 

“No government,” declared Mr. 
Fourie, “can allow hundreds of thou- 
sands of its citizens to be intimidated 
by extremists, as the Bantu in South 
Africa often are; to be threatened 
with the most dire consequences if 
they proceed with their daily occupa- 
tions and disobey the instructions of 
a militant group.” 


“Far From Peaceful’ 


Far from being peaceful, the dem- 
onstrators, in fact, engaged in looting, 
arson, destruction of property, includ- 
ing their own churches and schools 
and clinics, he continued. They cut 
telephone wires, set buildings on fire, 
murdered a colored driver and set his 
cab on fire and stoned civilians un- 
connected with the riots, including 
four nurses, he added. 

March 28 was then ordered by the 
extremists to be a day of mourning; 
but it turned out to be “merely a 
repetition of the previous violence, 
plundering and senseless destruction 
of social and educational institutions 
which are there for the benefit of the 
Bantu themselves.” 

Mr. Fourie quoted from one of 
certain pamphlets which, he said, the 
press had reported were distributed 
by those behind the riots in Johan- 
nesburg: “The present capitalistic 
South African state must be com- 
pletely destroyed and a people’s state 
must be built up. Our comrades would 
want that we wrest the country from 
our oppressors with armed force and 
that after victory we march on to the 
establishment of the South African 
People’s Republic. Workers of the 
world unite!” 

“It must be clearly understood,” he 
asserted, “that the South African 
Government fully intends to discharge 
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its duties to maintain public order and 
safety and to safeguard the internal 
security of the country, whoever may 
threaten it—white or non-white.” 


One of the most important prin- 
ciples involved in the matter, he said, 
was the question of the observance of 
the law of the land. The point at issue 
was not whether there was agreement 
or disagreement with any particular 
law, but that the law must be enforced 
despite disagreement. 

“No government worthy of the 
name could abdicate from or share its 
responsibility in such enforcement,” 
Mr. Fourie added. “If such abdication 
or sharing does take place, chaos will 
undoubtedly result, and rule by the 
mob will take the place of rule by the 
government. The government itself is 
the arbiter of the measures it deems 
necessary to secure obedience to the 
law, and interference, from any 
source whatsoever, in this prime re- 
sponsibility of any sovereign govern- 
ment cannot be countenanced. Indeed, 
any such interference, or attempt at 
interference, could only have a most 
deleterious effect on the observance of 
the rule of law—and this applies not 
only to South Africa. It is equally 
applicable to all countries and to all 
the governments of the world. 

“Therefore, if by word or deed, or 
even gesture, this Council disassoci- 
ates itself from this vital principle of 
constitutional government, namely, the 
enforcement of the law of the land, a 
step will have been taken the con- 
sequences of which cannot be fore- 
seen.” 


Mr. Fourie stated that his Govern- 
ment believed that the annual discus- 
sion in the General Assembly of the 
racial problems of South Africa since 
1946 had helped to inflame the situa- 
tion there. It would be even more 
serious, he warned, if the discussion in 
the Security Council were to embolden 
the agitators or serve as incitement to 
further demonstrations and rioting in 
South Africa, with subsequent attacks 
by rioters not only on members of the 
police, but also on the mass of peace- 
ful citizens of all races trying to carry 
on a normal life. If that were to be the 
result, the blame would rest squarely 
on the shoulders of the Council, he 
said. 


After completing his statement, Mr. 
Fourie withdrew from the Council 
table, saying that, since the item had 
now been placed on the agenda, he 
would have to seek instructions from 
his Government. His withdrawal was 
noted with regret by several of the 
representatives who spoke after him, 
including Mongi Slim, of Tunisia, who 
interpreted it as an indication of a 
lack of goodwill and of a reluctance to 
cooperate with the task of the Council 





in maintaining world peace and se- 
curity. 


Afro-Asian Views 


Mr. Slim, who spoke immediately 
after Mr. Fourie, declared that there 
could be no doubt whatsoever regard- 
ing the competence of the Council. 
The bloody and tragic events which 
had broken out in South Africa had 
stirred the international conscience 
throughout the world, he submitted. 


“By virtue of their scope, their in- 
human character, their very nature,” 
he said, “these events have once again, 
in a most regrettable manner, pointed 
to the stubborn enforcement of an 
absurd policy of racial discrimination, 
a policy which the United Nations 
has repudiated in more than one 
resolution. The obstinate and adamant 
pursuit of this policy creates a serious 
situation which endangers the main- 
tenance of international peace and 
security. 


“This is the situation which led the 
delegations of Africa and Asia to join 
so as to enable our Organization to 
act and to act effectively.” 

On March 21, in a certain number 
of towns in the Union, Mr. Slim said, 
a peaceful campaign was launched 
protesting against the requirements for 
all Africans at all times to carry passes 
allowing them to move about in 
their own country. Under the terms of 
the racial laws, he added, every Afri- 
can outside the reservations in any 
part of the Union, even in the very 
street where he lives, even in his own 
house, is considered to be there il- 
legally unless he can prove by the 
document issued by the police that he 
is authorized to be in that particular 
location. 

Leaving those passes at home, the 
Africans decided to convene peace- 
fully before the Police Commissioner’s 
office and to allow themselves to be 
arrested for failure to carry them. In 
the small township of Vereeninging, 
inhabited by a substantial African 
majority, demonstrators who were 
moving toward the police office of 
Venderpijlpark were prevented from 
moving any further by the police, who 
used tear-gas bombs and opened fire 
in order to disperse the peaceful and 
unarmed population. 

In Sharpeville, the police brought in 
armored vehicles which fired at the 
crowd, while sabre-type jet reactors 
undertook maneuvers to scatter and 
frighten the demonstrators, Mr. Slim 
continued. 

Similar bloody events took place in 
Johannesburg. Many dead and wound- 
ed among the Africans resulted from 
those events. Official figures recog- 
nized seventy-four casualties and 184 
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wounded for that one day, and a Jo- 
hannesburg newspaper’ mentioned 
eighty-two dead and approximately 
250 wounded, he pointed out. 

Those tragic incidents had stirred 
the entire world, and South Africa 
itself, with deep feelings of emotion, 
Mr. Slim asserted. That emotion, he 
said, was “due not only to the brutal 
intervention of the police against 
peaceful demonstrators whose inten- 
tions are without doubt entirely legiti- 
mate, but particularly to the dire con- 
sequences—painfully stressed in this 
manner—of a systematic and resolute 
policy of racial discrimination and of 
its dangers and risks to world peace.” 
World public opinion had expressed 
its indignation, and governments had 
voiced their concern. Authoritative 
voices had expressed their regrets and 
their deep concern. 





Situation Continuing 


Since those events, he continued, 
the situation had remained extremely 
tense, if not explosive. All meetings 
had been prohibited for Africans. 
The only two existing African political 
organizations — the African National 
Congress and the Pan-African Con- 
gress—had been disbanded,  dis- 
solved and outlawed, and they were 
moderate organizations which advo- 
cated only passive resistance and the 
strike in support of their claims. 

The Liberal Opposition in the South 
African Parliament had voiced its re- 
pudiation of the bloody repression 
and had called for investigation of the 
tragedy and had requested that dis- 
cussions be undertaken forthwith with 
African leaders. Religious leaders of 
South Africa had expressed profound 
concern. 

The Government of the Union had 
finally ordered an investigation on 
March 24, but searches and arrests 
were nevertheless continuing, Mr. Slim 
went on. It had suspended provision- 
ally the compulsory carrying of pass- 
es, but that seemed to be a mild 
measure in view of the scope of the 
movement and the importance of the 
problem. First, it was only a pro- 
visional measure; and the law regard- 
ing the compulsory carrying of passes, 
imposed on Africans, was in any case 
only one part of a whole framework of 
laws and regulations which made up 
the svstem of racial discrimination 
prevailing in South Africa. And al- 
ready, added Mr. Slim, there was 
some talk of rescinding the decision 
regarding passes. 

The refusal maintained since March 
21 by the Africans to submit to the 
legislation regarding passes “repre- 


sents only a practical and peaceful 
way of objecting to this system as a 
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whole, to the racist doctrine itself,” he 
observed. 

Continuing, he said that incidents 
had recurred; repression continued; 
tension in South Africa was mounting; 
and world public opinion was becom- 
ing ever more stirred. 

“Tt would seem,” he remarked, “that 
the classical beginning of the anti- 
colonial struggle is being launched. 
To these peaceful demonstrations, 
blind repression is the response, and 
the inevitable consequence of this is a 
more vehement struggle on the part of 
the Africans to attain their legitimate 
rights. 

“The harsher the repression, the 
more violent, unfortunately, may be- 
come the struggle waged by thousands 
who are subjugated and dominated, 
the more may international peace and 
security be threatened. It is the con- 
tinuation of this interaction which it 
is incumbent upon us today to stop.” 

Since 1952, without any respite, 
from session to session, he recalled, 
the General Assembly had sought in 
vain to bring the Government of the 
Union to a better and sounder concep- 
tion of its responsibilities under the 
Charter and under the Universal Dec- 
laration of Human Rights. 

Establishing as a fundamental prin- 
ciple the supremacy of three million 
whites, the Union had set up a system 
which relegates twelve million Afri- 
cans to the status of pariah, he said. 
Establishing reservations for those in 
areas less favored by nature, the law 
prohibited them from acquiring any 
land, even in those reservations where 
they are allowed to live. 


“Aside from these reservations, they 
are prohibited from moving about,” 
he pointed out. “Thus an African 
born in a city and having lived there 
continuously for fifty years cannot re- 
turn to that city for more than seven- 
ty-two hours if he leaves it to reside 
elsewhere, if only for a brief span of 
two weeks. An African who, since his 
birth, has resided continuously in a 
city, does not have the right to play 
host at his home for more than 
seventy-two hours to his married 
daughter or to a son more than eigh- 
teen years of age. A white person is 
prohibited, without proper authority, 
from employing an African who has 
lived continuously for fourteen years 
in any city. Certain types of work in 
the homes of white people are ab- 
solutely forbidden to Africans. 


“There can be no question, of 
course, of wondering whether an 
African can take part in any impor- 
tant work whatsoever within the ad- 
ministrative and governmental ma- 
chinery. Africans may live only in the 
reservations. Elsewhere in the country 
or in the cities they can work for their 





livelihood or move about only pur- 
suant to special authorizations, for 
lack of which they are subjected to 
imprisonment or to very high fines 
which they can pay off, if need be, by 
forced labor in private farms. One 
cannot but compare this system with 
the system established against Jews by 
the nazis, and in such a system the 
police are all-powerful. 


“We can thus fully understand the 
importance of the pass, for the pass 
and the pass alone enables the African 
to live in his own country. This sys- 
tem, contrary to the purposes of the 
Charter and contrary to the provisions 
of Article 55, paragraph c, has on 
more than one occasion been the sub- 
ject of concern for the General As- 
sembly. Despite all resolutions, despite 
all conciliatory approaches to the Un- 
ion of South Africa designed to bring 
about a sounder understanding of its 
commitment as a member of the 
United Nations, the Government of 
the Union of South Africa has at all 
times refused and rejected any solu- 
tion consonant with law and justice.” 


Refusal to Cooperate 


Commissions which the Assembly 
established demonstrated the great re- 
luctance of the Government of the 
Union to cooperate in any way, Mr. 
Slim continued. All the attempts of 
the Assembly, for eight consecutive 
sessions, to prevent a situation such as 
the one now before the Council had 
proved vain. The Union had ignored 
those attempts and approaches. It had 
pursued determinedly and stubbornly 
its policy of racial discrimination, and 
in so doing had deliberately refused 
to cooperate with the United Nations 
and had once again ignored the clear 
and precise commitments assumed by 
all members under the Charter, and 
the carrying out of that racial policy 
had created a situation likely to en- 
danger international peace and secur- 
ity. The Council could not eschew its 
responsibility but must act on behalf 
of the membership of the Organiza- 
tion, particularly since more than one- 
third of that membership had called 
the Council’s attention to the situation 
in South Africa as being one likely to 
endanger world peace and security. 


Mr. Slim argued that it would be 
vain to invoke Article 2(7) and to 
submit that this matter fell essentially 
within the domestic jurisdiction of @ 
member state. The eight sessions of the 
General Assembiy which had taken 
up the matter of racial discrimination 
in South Africa, he said, and the 
countless resolutions which had been 
adopted by a majority exceeding 4 
two-thirds majority, would render any 
such argument null and void. More- 
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over, it had been recognized time and 
again that there are situations in which 
the violation of human rights is so 
serious that the United Nations can- 
not ignore such situations if it is to 
carry Out its mission as defined in 
Chapter I of the Charter, which sets 
forth the purposes and principles of 
the Organization. 

“When a state sets up as a funda- 
mental principle governing its public 
life the philosophy that one race is 
supreme Over another race,” he added, 
“and when it rigorously applies that 
principle by means of coercive meth- 
ods, it unquestionably creates a dan- 
gerous situation not only within its 
own borders but also for peace and 
security on the continent concerned 
and, thereby, for the whole world. 

“I have said that one cannot but 
establish a parallel between the racial 
policy practiced in South Africa and 
the policy practiced by the nazis 
against the Jewish minority. In both 
cases an inhuman policy was carried 
out by the Governments concerned. 
Africans in the Union of South Afri- 
ca have only one advantage over Jews 
under the nazi system, and that is that 
the color of their skins makes it un- 
necessary for them to wear a clearly 
visible symbol of their identity.” 

Mr. Slim went on to say that it was 
feared that, although the Africans are 
a peaceable and peace-loving people, 
the brutality with which the Govern- 
ment of the Union repressed a peace- 
ful and legitimate demonstration on 
March 21 may have created a situa- 
tion which may spread throughout 
the African continent a bitter resent- 
ment which will threaten cooperation, 
concord and harmony in Africa as a 
whole. He hoped, however, that the 
Africans in the Union would remain 
calm and restrained. 

He emphasized that, in the request 
put before the Council, the point at 
issue was not racial discrimination as 
such, but the bloody acts of repression 
undertaken by the Union Government, 
since March 21 in particular, as an 
inevitable consequence of its racist 
policy. The Council, he asserted, was 
duty-bound to decide on prompt and 
vigorous action within the framework 
of its responsibility. 


Supporting Statements 


Besides Tunisia, Ceylon was also 
one of the twenty-nine sponsors of 
the complaint to the Council and is 
also a member of the Council. Sir 
Claude Corea, of Ceylon, followed 
Mr. Slim with a statement which was 
similar in its arguments. Pointing out 
that South Africa has the “unique dis- 
tinction” of being the only country in 
the world which has an official and 
government policy of racial discrim- 
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ination and racial segregation, he won- 
tered if the force of a new-born na- 
tional consciousness, not only in South 
Africa but in all parts of Africa, could 
for long be resisted, or if it would not 
be “a tide which will roll on with un- 
abated force and energy, carrying 
away all resistance in its path.” 

“We have heard recently of the 
wind of change that is blowing,” he 
remarked, “but if we do not beware, 
that wind of change very soon will 
become a hurricane of great force, a 
hurricane that will leave nothing but 
desolation, destruction and disaster in 
its wake.” 

Sir Claude appealed for a con- 
structive attempt to make the Gov- 
ernment of the Union pause and con- 
sider that situation and to help the 
Union formulate some proposal which 
might be a means of bringing about a 
solution. He wondered if it was pos- 
sible to ask that Government to aban- 
don its policy of the denial of human 
rights and of segregation and apart- 
heid, and to sit down in consultation 
with other people, to find out whether 
some way is not still open to prevent 
the avalanche which is threatened and 
which is likely to overwhelm not only 
South Africa, but the peoples of the 
whole world. 

The representatives of seven of the 


- sponsoring states which had requested 


to be heard then made their state- 
ments to the Council, all in similar 
vein. They were C. S. Jha, of India; 
Dr. Tesfaye Gebre-Egzy, of Ethiopia; 
Prince Aly Khan, of Pakistan; John 
D. Cox, of Liberia; Alex Quaison- 
Sackey, of Ghana; Caba Sory, of 
Guinea; and Abdul Monem Rifa’i, of 
Jordan. 

The President of the Council for 
March, Mr. Lodge of the United 
States, noted that the number of non- 
members of the Council participating 
in the discussion was more than in 
any discussion of which he had recol- 
lection since he came to the United 
Nations in January 1953. 

At one point in the debate Mr. Slim 
commented that a new statement by 
the representative of the Union of 
South Africa on the substance of the 
question would help the Council con- 
siderably in its examination of the 
grave situation. He therefore proposed 
that the President ask the representa- 
tive of South Africa, who had ab- 
sented himself from the Council table, 
expressly whether he was prepared to 
reply in order to state his Govern- 
ment’s views on the situation, and 
whether he would, accordingly, be 
prepared to continue to cooperate with 
the Council in the discussion of that 
question in which his Government had 
a direct concern. 

A vote was taken on the proposal 
that the Council, through the Presi- 


dent, ask the representative of the 
Union whether or not he intended to 
take part in the proceedings. Ceylon, 
China, Italy, Poland, Tunisia and the 
USSR voted in favor, and Argentina, 
Ecuador, France, the United Kingdom 
and the United States abstained, so 
the seven votes required for adoption 
were not received. 


Other Council Members 


As the debate continued, Sir Pier-. 
son Dixon, of the United Kingdom, 
said that his Government’s view was 
that the Council should approach the 
question with a strict regard for the 
limitations within which it could 
legitimately express its opinions. The 
problem was a difficult one, he said, 
and the Council should be guided by 
the effect which its deliberations would 
have on the situation and on the 
people concerned. 

Quite apart from the legal limita- 
tions, he pointed out, attempts to im- 
pose, from the outside, changes in the 
internal policies of a government, par- 
ticularly one of strong nationalist 
feeling, were likely to produce an ef- 
fect contrary to that intended. He 
urged the Council not to do anything 
that would make the situation in 
South Africa worse. 

Dr. T. F. Tsiang, of China, while 
suspending final judgment until more 
information was available, said that 
he was convinced that the policy of 
apartheid was the main cause for the 
recent tragic events. He believed that 
the Council should ask the South 
African Government to reverse the 
direction of its policy. He would un- 
derstand if the achievement of racial 
equality in South Africa should be 
made in gradual stages. 

Armand Berard, of France, stressed 
that the principle of full equality of 
all men not only was enshrined in the 
French Constitution but also was prac- 
ticed in France and in the French 
Community. However, his Govern- 
ment did not ignore the fact that the 
coexistence of races posed different 
problems in different countries and 
that a solution could not be imposed 
from outside. France hoped that the 
South African Government would 
take the road of a liberal evolution 
and that at the same time the African 
organizations in that country would 
exercise the greatest restraint and 
moderation so as to prevent the re- 
currence of the tragic events. 

Mr. Ortona, of Italy, pointed out 
that while his country had always 
stood against any form of racial dis- 
crimination, his delegation did not 
want to belittle the difficult problems 
of a multiracial society. The Council 
should be careful in proceeding fur- 
ther, for any action, not properly 
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weighed, could frustrate hopes for 
favorable developments. 

Mr. Sobolev, of the USSR, said the 
events in South Africa were the re- 
sult of the policies of racial discrim- 
ination and oppression of millions of 
Africans for the benefit of a minute 
white minority which wanted to per- 
petuate its colonialist domination over 
the overwhelming majority. The Coun- 
cil was duty-bound, he declared, to 
take immediate measures to put an 
end to the situation in South Africa 
and to see to it that the Africans there 
were given all their rights in accord- 
ance with the Charter. 

Dr. Mario Amadeo, of Argentina, 
observed that for his country, as for 
all Latin American republics, racial 
discrimination was an aberration diffi- 
cult to understand. Undeniably the 
situation in South Africa had resulted 
from the policy of racial discrimina- 
tion, and the Council, he said, must 
adopt a decision which would lead to 
a genuine improvement in the situa- 
tion. 

Jerzy Michalowski, of Poland, sub- 
mitted that the case before the Coun- 
cil was one of a dispute between one 
United Nations member state and, in 
fact, all the other member states. It 
was essential not to make the same 
mistakes made when fascism and 
nazism had practiced racial hatred and 
discrimination. 


Draft Resolution Introduced 


At this point in the discussion, at 
the afternoon meeting on March 31, 
Dr. José A. Correa, of Ecuador, intro- 
duced the draft of the resolution 
which was adopted the next day by 
the Council. 

The recent events in Africa, he 
charged, amounted to a massacre, and 
Mr. Fourie’s version of them seemed 
deliberately to have overlooked the 
history of the past few years and to 
have disregarded the spiritual and 
human forces which had determined 
those events. 

“The tragic incidents in the Union 
of South Africa,” he asserted, “are 
the inevitable result of the apartheid 
policy, of the blindness with which the 
imperatives of world public opinion 
have been ignored, and of the system- 
atic flouting of the United Nations 
Charter.” 

Members of the Council, he urged, 
must decide on the most advisable 
course of action, with sincerity and 
good faith. The draft resolution, he 
believed, represented a faithful reflec- 
tion of world public opinion and a true 
expression of the United Nations stand 
in the matter. He hoped that the Gov- 
ernment of the Union would soon 
realize that the United Nations and its 
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organs can provide those elements of 
cooperation to make possible a peace- 
ful process of reconciliation before 
violence comes on the scene to re- 
solve the problems in its own fashion. 


While not optimistic, he thought 
that, if a course toward conciliation 
and reconciliation could be opened, 
the United Nations should be prepared 
to meet it, and no one was better 
qualified than the Secretary-General 
to represent a centre for harmonizing 
all the possibilities of action when cir- 
cumstances permitted. The draft reso- 
lution, he pointed out, concretely re- 
flected such an approach. 


On April 1, the representatives 
stated their positions in regard to the 
draft resolution. Mr. Lodge, who was 
succeeded as President of the Council 
for April by Dr. Amadeo, of Argen- 
tina, said that the United States sup- 
ported it. The proposal, he thought, 
represented a serious and responsible 
reflection of the views which had 
been expressed in the Council. Agree- 
ing with its goal, which was to build 
a bridge rather than a wall, he con- 
sidered that it pointed a constructive 
way for the Council to proceed. And 
he hoped that the action of the Coun- 
cil would be taken by those concerned 
in the spirit in which it was intended 
—to encourage the peaceful evolution 
of a society in South Africa in which 
men of all races can live together in 
harmony, with mutual respect for the 
different cultures and ways of life 
existing there. 

“In the circumstances confronting 
us today,” he stated, “we appeal once 
again to the Government of the Union 
of South Africa, with the greatest 
sincerity and friendly intent, that it 
reconsider policies which prevent peo- 
ple of certain races in the Union from 
enjoying their God-given rights and 
freedoms. In former years we have 
made that appeal in the name of 
justice. Today we make it also in the 
name of peace. Truly, as we see it 
here now, the two are in the long run 
inseparable.” 


South Africa’s Protest 


In his second intervention, Mr. 
Fourie, of South Africa, then said 
that none of the arguments had in any 
way invalidated his Government’s con- 
tention that the Council is precluded 
by Article 2 (7) from considering the 
South African Government’s efforts 
to maintain internal law and order. 
He therefore had been instructed to 
record once again the Union’s protest 
against the Council’s disregard of that 
article, and had been instructed once 
more to ask why the Council had 
not decided to discuss disturbances in 
many other parts of the world which 





were equally as serious as those in 
South Africa. It was natural, he 
thought, for South Africa to ask 
whether the Council henceforth was 
to have a double standard of conduct 
and justice. 

He had also been instructed to state 
that the Union Government would 
regard in a serious light any resolution 
by the Council in regard to the local 
disturbances in South Africa. 

Mr. Slim told the Council that 
the situation was becoming worse 
daily. A state of emergency had been 
proclaimed. Liberal African organiza- 
tions had been outlawed by the South 
African Parliament. Mass arrests were 
proceeding. White civilians were taking 
to arms, despite the known dangers of 
such a policy—the danger of civil war, 
the danger of so-called counter-revo- 
lution, the danger even of revolution 
against the Government if that Gov- 
ernment should happen to decide to 
turn to more realistic and humane 
policies than the policy of repression. 

His delegation considered that the 
situation fully warranted the Council’s 
acting more effectively than would be 
the case under the very generous pro- 
visions embodied in the draft resolu- 
tion. However, he added, this did not 
yet seem possible. The draft resolu- 
tion did not seem to be fully con- 
sonant with the gravity of the situa- 
tion or with the fact that world con- 
science, which still had faith in the 
Council’s work, expected a great deal 
more from the debates. 

In its proposal, the Ecuadorean 
delegation had generously expressed 
the hope that if the text were adopted 
by the Council that would constitute 
an appropriate measure leading to the 
desired solution. 

“We cannot thwart that hope,” he 
stated, “and that is why my delegation 
will not oppose the draft resolution. 
We do consider, however, that it rep- 
resents the bare minimum compatible 
with the Council’s responsibilities and 
with the great seriousness of the exist- 
ing situation.” 

C. S. Jha, of India, expressed appre- 
ciation to the members of the Council 
which had given their “solid and 
heart-warming support” to the stand 
of the twenty-nine Afro-Asian nations. 
He believed that, in doing so, those 
members had vindicated themselves 
and the highest principles of humanity 
and justice on which the Charter was 
founded. 

“Their views and expressions of 
opinion are a source of strength to 
the Organization and will be heard 
far and wide beyond the confines of 
the Council chamber,” he added. 

Noting that Article 2(7) had been 
invoked by the Union of South Africa, 
and that its plea had received support 
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from the United Kingdom and France, 
Mr. Jha observed that the lofty senti- 
ments expressed about the rights of 
man and racial equality by the rep- 
resentatives of the United Kingdom 
and France were in keeping with their 
countries’ highest traditions. The world 
could not forget France’s contribution 
in the field of freedom and equality 
in the rights of man and the great 
tradition of the United Kingdom in 
the sphere of parliamentary democ- 
racy and the rule of law. He con- 
sidered it important now that the 
United Kingdom and France should 
not, “because of narrow, legalistic 
considerations,” stand in the way of 
a unanimous expression by the Coun- 
cil “on one of the burning problems 
of our time.” 

He went on to point out that in not 
one of the many instances in which 
Article 2(7) had been cited to bar 
discussion and consideration of a mat- 
ter by the Security Council and the 
General Assembly had such an argu- 
ment been accepted. Indeed, he added, 
the United Nations bodies, with vast 
majorities, had held that although in- 
tervention in the sense of dictatorial 
interference and direct action in mat- 
ters essentially within the domestic 
jurisdiction of a country is not permis- 
sible, except in respect of action under 
Chapter VII of the Charter, considera- 
tion, discussion and appropriate rec- 
ommendations are within the rights 
and competence of the United Nations 
where a country does not live up to 
its obligations under the Charter. 

The situation in South Africa, he 
continued, is the culmination, the 
apex, the fulfilment of the policy 
adopted by the Union, a policy which 
had repeatedly been found by the 
United Nations to be contrary to the 
purposes and principles of the Charter 
and which was an infringement of the 
very obligations undertaken by the 
Union. 

That was why the United Nations 
had the right to discuss the matter, 
apart from the question of its being 
a threat to the peace. And the draft 
resolution before the Council could 
not be said to represent any dictatorial 
interference in the internal affairs of 
South Africa. It was simply a recom- 
mendation, couched perhaps in strong 
terms, but not seeking to interfere 
with the legal and constitutional proc- 
esses by which the recommendation 
should be given effect. 

“We are not trying,” he concluded, 
“to pose here as supergovernments, 
where all is quiet under the sun. We 
all have difficulties. But if South Afri- 
ca amends her laws and gives up her 
policy of apartheid and racial discrim- 
mation—and may I say here that this 
Is the only hope for South Africa to 
survive, because if they do not do that 
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they will be inviting greater and great- 
er disaster—we shall have nothing to 
say about any civil commotion that 
might happen in South Africa, and 
the Government will be entirely justi- 
fied in applying laws which are in 
conformity with the United Nations.” 


Role of Secretary-General 


Mr. Sobolev, of the USSR, raised a 
question regarding the draft resolu- 
tion’s request to the Secretary-General 
to make such arrangements as would 
adequately help to uphold the pur- 
poses and principles of the Charter. 

“What kind of arrangements are 
envisaged?” he asked. “My question 
is based on the fact that the rights 
and duties of the Security Council in 
this matter are clearly set out in 
Chapters VI and VII of the Charter, 
which make it clear what sort of 
measures the Council can take and 
may be expected to take. As regards 
the actions of the Secretary-General 
in this respect, we have no informa- 
tion in the text of the Charter.” 

In reply, Mr. Correa, of Ecuador, 
said that he could not be too specific. 
In his opinion, the measures which 
the Secretary-General might take 
would depend largely on the particular 
circumstances at the moment when 
he is dealing with the situation in 
the Union. 

“They will depend,” he said, “upon 
the consultations that he will have 
with the Government of the Union 
of South Africa, consultations which 
to some extent will be mandatory at 
least in part pursuant to paragraph 5 
of the draft resolution. They will also 
depend on the Secretary-General’s own 
concept of what his task is in this 
matter. We all can fully rely on his 
political judgment and wisdom... . 

“The Secretary-General will always 
act, of course, in the light of the pro- 
visions of the United Nations Charter. 
It seems to me that it would be diffi- 
cult for me to suggest specific meas- 
ures, firstly, because I do not know 
in which circumstances these measures 
will have to be applied, and, secondly, 
because it might be somewhat preju- 
dicial to the Secretary-General’s mis- 
sion for the author of the draft resolu- 
tion now before the Council to give 
his views on what the Secretary-Gen- 
eral should do, whereas the Secretary- 
General should act in accordance with 
his own view of his task as he sees it 
within the framework of the United 
Nations Charter.” 

Mr. Correa pointed out that the 
text of the relevant paragraph is prac- 
tically the same in its entirety as the 
provisions of the resolution adopted 
by the General Assembly on August 
21, 1958, in which a similar mission 


was entrusted to the Secretary-General 
with a view to his promoting respect 
for the purposes and principles of 
the Charter in relation to the situation 
obtaining in Lebanon and Jordan. 

Mr. Sobolev, for his part, saw in 
this provision a shifting, to a certain 
extent, of responsibility from the 
Council to the Secretary-General, 
which he regarded as scarcely appro- 
priate. His delegation had no doubts 
or misgivings about the aptitudes, the 
rights or the powers of the Secretary- | 
General, “which are very considerable, 
and of course he should and he can 
play his role in this whole matter.” 

He thought that it would be suffi- 
cient and appropriate if the Council 
requested the Secretary-General to fol- 
low the development of the situation 
and to report to the Council on prog- 
ress in the implementation of the 
Council’s decision. If the paragraph 
were redrafted along those lines, he 
felt that it would be a more construc- 
tive and satisfactory solution. 

Nevertheless, his delegation was not 
moving any formal proposal in that 
regard and was prepared to support 
the draft resolution as it stood because 
it reflected the views and sentiments 
of a majority of the members of the 
Council and also, he believed, of the 
majority of the member states of the 
United Nations. While it might have 
been possible to have found more per- 
suasive language, he felt that the adop- 
tion of this decision, even though con- 
taining some weakness, would show 
the whole world that the Council in 
this particular case was fully meeting 
its responsibilities and acting in ac- 
cordance with the United Nations 
Charter. 

Dr. T. F. Tsiang said that his dele- 
gation was in substantial agreement 
with the draft resolution and would 
vote for it. However, he felt that the 
paragraph recognizing that the situa- 
tion, if continued, might endanger in- 
ternational peace and security was of 
an alarmist nature and did not reflect 
the real situation. 

“We should say unmistakably,” he 
commented, “that such development 
is unlikely, is unnatural and should 
not be countenanced by this body.” 

On the other hand, he had no ob- 
jection to the phrase recognizing that 
the situation was one which had led 
to international friction, which he re- 
garded as a statement of fact. 

As for calling upon the Govern- 
ment of the Union to initiate measures 
aimed at bringing about racial har- 
mony and to abandon its policies of 
apartheid and racial discrimination, 
Dr. Tsiang preferred that the Council 
“appeal” or “urge” or “recommend” 
rather than “call upon” in this case. 
The Charter had not created an or- 
ganization to enforce respect for and 
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observance of human rights, and the 
United Nations had never stepped be- 
yond the limits of promotion and 
persuasion in this regard. Personally 
he considered this a defect in the 
Charter, for he believed that respect 
for and observance of human rights 
and fundamental freedoms should be 
an essential part of the United Na- 
tions program for peace. His country 
would favor the creation of a special 
organ by the United Nations to super- 
vise and enforce respect for human 
rights and fundamental freedoms. But, 
because the Charter is as it is, and al- 
though the sponsors of the item and 
the Council have an_ indisputable 
moral case, their legal foundations 
are “somewhat uncertain,” he sub- 
mitted. Thus he believed the Union 
had no case from the point of view of 
morals, or even political wisdom, but 
had “a pretty good legal case.” 


Other Members’ Comments 


Among others who supported the 
draft resolution was Sir Claude 
Corea, of Ceylon. In reply to the point 
raised by Dr. Tsiang, he argued that 
Article 13 of the Charter, which gives 
the Assembly the right to initiate 
studies and make recommendations 
for the purpose of assisting in the 
realization of human rights and fun- 
damental freedoms for all, did not 
preclude the Council from taking the 
action proposed. 

Sir Claude expressed disappointment 
that the representative of the Union 
had made it clear “beyond any doubt 
that he not only challenges the com- 
petence of this organ to deal with this 
matter, but that, by virtue of the posi- 
tion which he adopts, his Government 
will not in any way be prepared to 
deal with or consider any action in 
response to any resolution which the 
Security Council might pass.” 

He declared that the Union Gov- 
ernment had gone so far in denying 
fundamental human rights as to de- 
clare by law that a citizen living in 
the territory may not own property 
and is liable to give up the property 
which he owns under the Group Areas 
Act, that he is liable to be forcibly 
removed from the land which he has 
owned and dumped into an area spe- 
cially reserved to receive people of 
that kind. 

“That is bad enough,” he observed, 
“but what is worse is that the man who 
is dumped into that reserve is denied 
the right even within the reserve to 
own property. 

“Can anvone conceive of a grosser 
violation of the fundamental rights 
which have been guaranteed by the 
Charter of the United Nations?” 

The draft resolution he regarded as 
a mild, moderate and reasonable one, 
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and any Opposition to it must come 
from those who wanted stronger meas- 
ures, not from those who were trying 
to oppose action by the Council. He 
hoped that the action of the Council 
would be unanimous. The draft resolu- 
tion would have the support of the 
whole of the Afro-Asian group. 

Mr. Michalowski, of Poland, strong- 
ly objected to the statement by the 
representative of South Africa and 
thought that the Council should not 
only deplore, but also condemn it. In 
his attitude to the Council’s delibera- 
tions, he said, Mr. Fourie had really 
acted in contempt of the Council, 
much in the same way as his Govern- 
ment consistently acted in contempt 
of the Charter and world opinion. 

Mr. Ortona, of Italy, supporting 
the draft resolution, regarded it as a 
satisfactory response both to the de- 
mands of the situation and to the need 
to weigh accurately the political and 
psychological elements involved. 

Dr. Amadeo, also supporting it, 
termed it firm but moderate while 
reflecting world public opinion and 
the feeling expressed almost unani- 
mously around the Council table. The 
request to the Secretary-General, he 
believed, was the very minimum that 
the Council might ask for. 

“No matter what the fate of this 
mission of the Secretary-General,” he 
observed, “we should at least initiate 
the mission and entrust it to the per- 
son most qualified.” 

He hoped the Government of the 
Union would respond to the moderate 
resolution, facilitate the task of the 
Secretary-General and pay heed to the 
universal clamor for a rectification of 
its racial policy. 


Voting and Explanations 


On the vote being taken, the draft 
resolution was then adopted as fol- 
lows: 

In favor: Argentina, Ceylon, China, 
Ecuador, Italy, Poland, Tunisia, 
USSR, United States—9. 

Against: None. 

Abstaining: France, United King- 
dom—2. 

The representatives of the United 
Kingdom and France then explained 
their abstentions. 

Sir Pierson Dixon said that, in the 
view of his Government, the resolu- 
tion went beyond the scope of the 
proper functions of the Council and 
that it would have been wiser and more 
effective for the Council to have con- 
tented itself with leaving the weighty 
discussion to make its own impact. 

Mr. Berard, of France, repeated 
that his Government disapproves of 
South Africa’s policy of segregation 
and discrimination but has serious mis- 








givings regarding the legitimacy and 
appropriateness of the action taken. 

The representatives of Ethiopia, 
Ghana, Guinea, India and Liberia 
also spoke briefly and thanked the 
members of the Council—in the words 
of Mr. Gebre-Egzy, of Ethiopia—‘for 
the prompt manner in which they ar- 
rived at this historic decision.” 

Mr. Gebre-Egzy said, however, that 
his delegation had expected the Coun- 
cil to take a much more firm and posi- 
tive measure. Nevertheless, he hoped 
that effective implementation of the 
resolution would save the Council 
further consideration of the question. 
He expressed appreciation to the rep- 
resentatives of the United States and 
the Soviet Union for their clear state- 
ments of position, and expressed the 
hope that the Union Government 
would not “obstinately continue to 
proceed against the inexorable march 
of history in the interests of the total 
liberation of the hitherto unfortunate 
people of Africa.” If the Union Gov- 
ernment implemented the resolution, 
he foresaw the opening of “an era of 
active and friendly coexistence of all 
the races in the continent of Africa.” 

Mr. Quaison-Sackey, of Ghana, said 
that his delegation would have desired 
a more strongly-worded resolution, 
but that in the end it was firm action 
which would count, and his delegation 
maintained that only the Security 
Council could solve the great prob- 
lem facing Africa. 

Mr. Caba Sory, of Guinea, also said 
that his delegation had expected more. 
However, under Article 25 of the 
Charter, he stated, it would be incum- 
bent upon the Union Government to 
implement the decisions which had 
been taken, and, in case of failure, the 
Council could then invoke Article 41, 
under which it could call for sanctions 
against the Government of the Union. 

Mr. Jha, of India, hoped that the 
Union Government would make the 
Council resolution the starting point 
of a new chapter in race relations in 
the Union, which would not only be 
of great benefit to South Africa but 
would have a beneficial effect every- 
where. He also expressed appreciation 
of the attitude of the United Kingdom 
and France which, by their absten- 
tions, he believed, had taken a wise 
decision and helped the Council and 
the cause served by the discussions. 

Mr. Cox, of Liberia, also hoped 
that the discussions would have the 
desired impact, even though the reso- 
lution did not reflect the strong feel- 
ings expressed, and that some results 
would be forthcoming, “especially 
when we bear in mind the efforts of 
the Secretary-General, whose policy 
of quiet diplomacy has already rem 
dered a distinct contribution in mat 
ters of this kind.” 
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on and assistance for the development 
of cooperatives and requests continu- 
ance of such assistance, especially to 
the underdeveloped countries. 


On petroleum resources, the Coun- 
cil approved a resolution jointly spon- 
sored by Costa Rica, Japan, Sudan, the 
United Kingdom and the United States, 
which welcomes the assurance given 
by the Secretary-General that the 
United Nations and the specialized 
agencies are able to continue to meet 
the requests of member states for as- 
sistance designed to further the devel- 
opment of petroleum resources in un- 
derdeveloped countries. The resolution 
invites the Secretary-General and the 
Executive Chairman of the Techni- 
cal Assistance Board to continue to 
provide assistance and to organize sem- 
inars on techniques in this field. It 
expresses the hope that competent 
non-governmental and private organi- 
zations will be invited to participate 
in the projected seminars on the tech- 
niques of petroleum resources. It was 
approved by a vote of 15 to 0, with 
3 abstentions. 


Before the Council when discussing 
these resolutions was a Secretariat re- 
port covering the studies so far under- 
taken by the United Nations and its 
subsidiary bodies in connection with 
the development of petroleum re- 
sources in underdeveloped countries. 


Some members pointed out that 
the report reveals that member gov- 
ernments had requested comparatively 
little technical assistance in this field 
from the United Nations. Further, 
most of the requests received appeared 
to come from member countries which 
were not substantial producers of pe- 
troleum, either actual or prospective, 
based on present knowledge. One of 
the principles underlying the _five- 
power draft resolution, it was said, 
is that the United Nations should con- 
tinue to provide assistance on existing 
lines at the request of governments, 
which know their most urgent needs. 
It was also pointed out that in many 
countries the expense of oil develop- 
ment is undertaken by the existing 
industry and that the governments 
can draw substantial revenue from the 
industry so developed. 


Newly Independent States 


In its consideration of the economic 
development of underdeveloped coun- 
tries, the Council has been aware of 
the pressing need for aid of African 
countries newly attaining independence 
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and at this session the Council, by 
unanimous vote, adopted a resolution 
expressing the hope that additional 
funds will be made available to permit 
a substantial increase in United Na- 
tions aid programs to former trust 
territories and other newly independ- 
ent states in Africa, while fully main- 
taining or increasing assistance given 
to other regions. 


The resolution, originally sponsored 
by Denmark, Japan, the Netherlands, 
New Zealand, Sudan and the United 
States and later revised to incorporate 
amendments submitted by Afghan- 
istan, Chile, France and Venezuela, 
was considered in connection with the 
item on the agenda of the Council’s 
twenty-ninth session entitled: “Study 
of opportunities for international co- 
operation on behalf of former trust 
territories which have become inde- 
pendent.” 


The debate was opened by the Sec- 
retary-General, who had previously 
submitted a report on the subject to 
the Council members. This outlined 
some of the problems facing formerly 
dependent territories in their transi- 
tion to independence, including an 
acute shortage of trained personnel; 
the need to establish a core of tech- 
nical services; the need to accelerate 
the pace of educational advancement; 
the need for basic economic informa- 
tion and the collection of technical 
information regarding the country’s 
natural and human resources; the need 
for expertise in the allocation and 
management of resources; and the 
need for consultative services, espe- 
cially for working out constructive 
prospects that might lead to sound 
investment. 


Many possibilities, the report stated, 
are under consideration, among them 
that of appropriate additions to the 
regular United Nations budget by in- 
creasing the sums now available for 
technical assistance in economic de- 
velopment and public administration, 
and by expanding the resources of 
OPEX under which operational and ex- 
ecutive personnel are made available 
to governments on request. 

After referring to the contributions 
that metropolitan and certain other 
governments have made or envisage 
to ease economically the transition to 
independence, the report added that 
the United Nations, of which all the 
countries concerned are—or shortly 
will be—members, also has a role to 
play. “In the first place, the United 
Nations stands in a very special rela- 
tionship to these countries, and mem- 
bership in it is a symbol of their in- 
dependence,” it said. “In the second 
place, the United Nations family can 
offer considerable expertise that is im- 
mediately valuable, and it is institu- 


tionally well equipped to render some 
of the key services most urgently re- 
quired.” 

In his statement opening the Coun- 
cil’s debate on the subject, Mr. Ham- 
marskjold stressed that the “time ele- 
ment” was the keynote of his report 
and therefore the key to the useful 
United Nations contribution to true 
independence for the newly independ- 
ent countries. 


Mr. Hammarskjold prefaced his re- 
marks by stating that, as regards aims 
and means, there was nothing basically 
new in the proposals contained in his 
report. What was new, he added, was 
the scope of the problem that had to 
be faced today. He recalled, in this 
connection, the number of territories 
in Africa which have or shortly will 
have gained independence. 


He stressed that the approach en- 
visaged gave no priority for former 
trust territories in relation to other 
newly independent states. All such 
countries were on the same level, he 
said, and all had the same rights and 
were equally entitled to assistance. Mr. 
Hammarskjold commented that while 
it so happened that all the countries 
likely to become new members of the 
United Nations this year were in 
Africa, there was no special African 
program and he did not believe it 
was the intention of the General As- 
sembly or the Council to have a ter- 
ritorial or regional approach. 


He emphasized that the “transition- 
al problems” facing the newly inde- 
pendent countries also involved a time 
element. Those countries faced a sit- 
uation in which expectations were 
raised and in which the people looked 
for guidance at a time when officials 
from former colonial powers were 
departing and when there was uncer- 
tainty on the part of investors, not 
because of distrust, but because they 
first wanted to see the trend of devel- 
opments. 

“To sum it up,” said Mr. Ham- 
marskjold, “at the same time as a new- 
ly independent country is facing na- 
tural demands and expectations from 
the people, it is, on the other hand, 
facing specific difficulties arising from 
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At the opening of its twenty-ninth 
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(Netherlands) 

First Vice-President: Daniel Sch- 
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a certain reduction of administrative 
facilities and a likely reduction of 
means available.” 

What was needed was not so much 
money or people as the ability to 
grant the assistance within the existing 
United Nations framework for aid 
to underdeveloped countries. 

However, Mr. Hammarskjold con- 
tinued, it would be unrealistic not to 
count on the need for additional fi- 
nancial means as an automatic conse- 
quence of the increase in member 
states. The need for added funds had 
been implicitly recognized by the Gen- 
eral Assembly, he pointed out, when 
it had said that assistance to the newly 
independent countries should not be 
at the expense of other assistance ac- 
tivities. 

Turning to the criteria to be applied, 
the Secretary-General stressed that 
they should remain economic, not 
political. Economic assistance granted 
at the right time would yield the best 
results. Moreover, United Nations ac- 
tivity should be of a consultative 
rather than executive character. 


Delegates generally praised the Sec- 
retary-General for his report. Several 
described the approach as realistic. 
Some spoke of the growing flexibility 
and broadening scope of the United 
Nations programs of technical assist- 
ance. Former trust territories and 
the other newly-independent countries 
have many urgent problems in com- 
mon, and in some cases economic 
boundaries cut across political ones, a 
fact which calls especially for regional 
and international aid, it was said. 


In general, representatives mention- 
ed looking forward to the Secretary- 
General’s report to the summer ses- 
sion, when he could outline in some 
detail the opportunities for interna- 
tional cooperation on behalf of the 
newly-independent countries. 


The resolution, unanimously adopt- 
ed, takes note with appreciation of 
the Secretary-General’s observations 
and expresses belief that special efforts 
need to be made in support of the 
newly emerging states of Africa and 
elsewhere to provide them effective 
assistance without delay. It goes on 
to express the hope that additional 
funds will be made available to the 
expanded program of technical assist- 
ance and the special fund in 1961 and 
following years to permit a substantial 
increase in the activities of these pro- 
grams in Africa, at the request of 
former trust territories and other new- 
ly independent states, while fully 


maintaining or increasing assistance 
given to other regions under these 
programs. 

The resolution requests the Secre- 
tary-General to present to the next 
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session of the Economic and Social 
Council a report based on a further 
and more specific examination of the 
opportunities for international cooper- 
ation on behalf of former trust terri- 
tories and other newly independent 
states, including opportunities offered 
under the United Nations regular as- 
sistance programs and the General 
Assembly resolution on advisory social 
welfare services. The Secretary-Gen- 
eral is also requested to consult the 
governments of countries which were 
formerly under trusteeship and which 
have become independent, as well as 
the executive heads of the specialized 
agencies and such other international 
governmental and non-governmental 
organizations as may be competent to 
make a contribution to the study. 

The preamble to the resolution con- 
tains a reference to the special inter- 
ests of the United Nations Economic 
Commission for Africa in cooperating 
with the Secretary-General and the 
Council on the program of assistance 
in the region. 


Financial Reports 


At this session, the Council also 
considered and took note of the an- 
nual reports of the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development, 
the International Finance Corporation 
and the International Monetary Fund. 

The report of the World Bank, 
presented by its President, Eugene R. 
Black, covers the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1959, during which the Bank 
lent $703,125,000 in nineteen coun- 
tries and its reserves reached a new 
record. A supplementary report cover- 
ing the period July 1, 1959, through 
January 31, 1960, says that the Bank 
made sixteen loans totaling $366.7 
million. Up to that date, the Bank had 
lent a total of approximately $4,890 
million. 

The principal activities of the Bank 
over the past year, Mr. Black reported, 
included a continued high rate of 
new lending for development; increas- 
ing contributions to the Bank’s re- 
sources by countries outside the 
United States; a large increase in the 
Bank’s own capital; moves toward 
the establishment of a new develop- 
ment financing institution, the Inter- 
national Development Association; 
and further growth in the technical 
assistance work of the Bank, particu- 
larly in relation to the Special Fund. 
Mr. Black added that one event of 
great importance during the year was 
the increase in the Bank’s authorized 
capital from $10,000 million to $21,- 
000 million. By the end of 1959, he 
added, subscribed capital was more 
than $18,500 million, compared with 
$9,500 million a year earlier. 











Noting some healthy conditions for 
the development of private investment, 
Mr. Black declared that, apart from 
one or two special cases, only one 
European member country was still 
in default on its external obligations. 
The improvement was accompanied, 
he noted, by a return of these coun- 
tries to the bond market. 

Equally encouraging, he said, was 
the strong progress made to mobilize 
additional capital resources for devel- 
opment investment through the pro- 
posed International Development As- 
sociation, which he expected would 
come into existence some time during 
the fall of this year, as an affiliate 
of the Bank. 

Mr. Black also introduced the re- 
port of the International Finance Cor- 
poration, covering the period ending 
June 30, 1959, which showed twenty- 
eight commitments totaling $23,672,- 
000 and a_ supplementary report 
through January 31, 1960, showing 
an additional six commitments total- 
ing $4,230,000. Mr. Black said that 
he was gratified at the increase rate of 
investment and the larger number of 
projects under active consideration, 
together with increasing participation 
by private investors. 

The annual report of the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund was introduced 
by its Managing Director, Per Jacobs- 
son. In the period covered by the 
report, May 1, 1958, through Decem- 
ber 31, 1959, the Fund, he said, had 
sold currencies totaling $3,400 million 
to meet short-term needs of its mem- 
bers for foreign exhange. 

Mr. Jacobsson recalled the improve- 
ments that had taken place in various 
sectors of the monetary field since he 
first addressed the Council as Man- 
aging Director of the Fund in April 
1957. 

He cited, among other things, suc- 
cessful steps taken toward external 
convertibility of currencies, increased 
monetary reserves in a number of 
countries, reduced reliance on dis- 
crimination in payments and trade, 
and a high level of economic activity 
in industrialized countries. 

Moves toward convertibility of cur- 
rencies started in December 1958 had 
resulted, Mr. Jacobsson said, in the 
elimination of many non-discrimina- 
tory restrictions, not only in Europe, 
where they have been particularly 
marked, but also in other areas. This 
development provided an impetus to 
the balanced expansion of world trade 
and removed a cause of dangerous 
tension between trading nations, he 
said, adding that there are still many 
steps to be taken. 


Improvements in the monetary field 
had been reflected in the Fund’s op- 
erations, Mr. Jacobsson continued. 
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During the twelve months ended 
March 31, more money had been 
repaid to the Fund than had been 
drawn out. 

Reviewing action taken to increase 
the Fund’s resources, Mr. Jacobsson 
said that members’ quotas now totaled 
$14,000 million, having been in- 
creased by nearly $5,000 million. As 
a result, countries could now draw 
larger amounts from the Fund to sup- 
plement their own holdings of gold 
and foreign exchange. 

The increase in Fund resources 
came at a time, Mr. Jacobsson said, 
when the world’s liquidity position 
was improving quite rapidly, particu- 
larly through the outflow of funds 
from the United States. Valuable as 
this outflow had been in many re- 
spects, it could naturally not be al- 
lowed to coiitinue indefinitely on such 
a scale. After citing corrective meas- 
ures, he said there were now distinct 
signs of an increase in United States 
exports. 

The Fund’s contribution to the 
progress of underdeveloped nations, 
Mr. Jacobsson continued, was indirect 
but not less important for that reason. 
Its regular contacts with members 
helped development plans to be work- 
ed out in an atmosphere of financial 
stability and access to its resources 
helped countries surmount temporary 
difficulties encountered in the process 
of development. 

Discussing the problems of price 
stability with reference to the general 
desire for achieving a higher rate of 
growth, Mr. Jacobsson said that a 
study of the past showed growth un- 
der the most varied conditions. It 
could not be concluded that increasing 
prices were essential for growth, or 
even favored growth. 

“Now that the period of postwar 
inflation seems to have come to an 
end,” he said, “one of the most im- 
portant tasks is to learn how to live 
without inflation.” The readjustment 
would not be easy, but those who 
made it most rapidly would best profit 
from the modern techniques of pro- 
duction and marketing, and thus 
would achieve a higher standard of 
living. 


Freedom of Information 


At its summer session in 1959, the 
Council had accepted for submission 
to member governments for their com- 
ments a draft text of a Declaration 
on Freedom of Information. Govern- 
ments were also asked to indicate 
whether they considered such a decla- 
ration desirable. At this session, the 
Council examined the draft in detail 
in the light of the replies received 
from 35 governments the majority of 
Which favored a declaration although 
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some suggested changes in the pro- 
posed text. 

By a vote of 15 to 0, with 3 absten- 
tions (Bulgaria, Poland and the USSR) 
the Council approved an amended text 
of a Draft Declaration on Freedom of 
Information (for text see below) and 
also unanimously agreed to transmit 
the draft to the General Assembly. 

During the discussion that preceded 
these decisions, delegates opposing a 
Declaration contended that it would 
serve no useful purpose and might 





prejudice adoption of an international 
convention on freedom of information 
which is still under Assembly consider- 
ation. The majority viewpoint was 
that considerable time might elapse 
before a convention was drafted and 
entered into force and that meantime, 
a declaration would have a beneficial 
impact on freedom of information 
much as the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights had given stimulus to 
the recognition and observance of 
these rights. 





Draft Declaration on Freedom of Information 


At its twenty-ninth session held in 
April, the Economic and Social Council 
approved the text of a Draft Declaration 
on Freedom of Information. The text of 
the draft, which will be submitted to the 
General Assembly for consideration, is 
given below. 


Whereas the development of friendly 
relations among nations and the promo- 
tion of respect for human rights and 
fundamental freedoms for all are basic 
purposes of the United Nations; 


Whereas the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights affirms that “everyone has 
the right to freedom of opinion and ex- 
pression; this right includes freedom to 
hold opinions without interference and 
to seek, receive and impart information 
and ideas through any media and regard- 
less of frontiers”; 


Whereas freedom of information is 
essential to the respect for other human 
rights and fundamental freedoms, since 
no other liberty is secure if information 
cannot be freely sought, received and 
imparted; 

Whereas freedom of information is al- 
so fundamental to peaceful and friendly 
relations between peoples and nations, 
since the erection of barriers to the free 
flow of information obstructs interna- 
tional understanding and thus impairs 
prospects for world peace; 


Whereas newspapers, _ periodicals, 
books, radio, television, films and other 
media of information play an important 
role in enabling people to acquire the 
knowledge of public affairs necessary for 
the discharge of their responsibilities as 
citizens, and in shaping the attitudes of 
peoples and nations to each other, and 
therefore bear a great responsibility for 
conveying accurate information; 


Now, therefore, the General Assembly 


Desiring to reaffirm the principles 
which should be upheld and observed 
and which domestic law and international 
conventions and other instruments for 
the protection of freedom of information 
should support and endeavor to promote; 


Proclaims this Declaration on Freedom 
of Information in proof of its determina- 
tion that all peoples should fully enjoy 


free interchange of information and ac- 
cess to all media of expression. 


Article 1 
The right to know and the right freely 
to seek the truth are inalienable and fun- 
damental rights of man. Everyone has 
the right, individually and collectively, 
to seek, receive and impart information. 


Article Il 

All governments should pursue policies 
under which the free flow of informa- 
tion, within countries and across fron- 
tiers, will be protected. 

The right to seek and transmit infor- 
mation should be assured, in order to 
enable the public to ascertain facts and 
appraise events. 


Article ll 

Media of information should be em- 
ployed in the service of the people. The 
development of independent national 
media of information should be encour- 
aged. No government or public or private 
body or interests should exercise such 
control over media for disseminating in- 
formation as to prevent the existence of 
a diversity of sources of information or 
to deprive the individual of free access 
to such sources. 


Article 1V 

The exercise of these rights and free- 
doms entails special responsibilities and 
duties. Those who disseminate informa- 
tion must strive in good faith to ensure 
the accuracy of the facts reported and 
respect the rights and the dignity of 
nations, groups and individuals, without 
distinction of race, nationality or creed. 


Article V 

The rights and freedoms proclaimed 
above should be universally recognized 
and respected and may in no case be 
exercised contrary to the purposes and 
principles of the United Nations. 

They should be subject only to such 
limitations as are determined by law 
solely for the purpose of securing due 
recognition and respect for the rights and 
freedoms of others and of meeting the 
just requirements of national security, 
public order, morality and the general 
welfare in a democratic society. 
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GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


Question of special session 


In a note dated April 15, 1960 (A/ 
4369), the Secretary-General reported 
that up to and including April 14 replies 
had been received from the following 
states in answer to his communication of 
March 15 sent to all members inquiring 
whether they concurred in the request 
for a special session to consider the 
question of French nuclear tests in the 
Sahara: 

Members concurring (14, in addition 
to the 22 requesting states): Albania, 
Bulgaria, Byelorussian SSR, Cuba, 
Czechoslovakia, Haiti, Hungary, Japan, 
Poland, Romania, Thailand, Ukrainian 
SSR, USSR and Yugoslavia. [The 22 
states which requested the session were: 
Afghanistan, Burma, Ceylon, Ethiopia, 
Federation of Malaya, Ghana, Guinea, 
India, Indonesia, Iraq, Jordan, Lebanon, 
Liberia, Libya, Morocco, Nepal, Paki- 
stan, Saudi Arabia, Sudan, Tunisia, 
United Arab Republic and Yemen.] 


Members not concurring (7): Austria, 
Dominican Republic, Greece, Honduras, 
Ireland, Peru and Sweden. 

Members abstaining (3): Bolivia, Laos 
and Cambodia. 


With the 22 states which requested 
the summoning of a special session, the 
number of members in favor of holding 
such a session was therefore 36, which 
is less than the majority required (42) 
under rule 9 (a) of the rules of proce- 
dure of the General Assembly. 


Committee on Information from 
Non-Self-Governing Territories 


On March 17 the Committee discussed 
general questions relating to the sum- 
maries and analyses of information trans- 
mitted under Article 73 e of the United 
Nations Charter. No action was taken. 
Documents before the Committee in- 
cluded a Secretariat note on date of 
receipt of information (A/AC.35/L.320) 
and the summaries of information trans- 
mitted for 1958 on territories in: Central 
Africa (Northern Rhodesia, Nyasaland); 
East Africa (British Somaliland, Kenya, 
Uganda, Zanzibar); Southern Africa 
(Basutoland, Bechuanaland, Swaziland); 
Indian Ocean (Cocos (Keeling) Islands, 
Mauritius, Seychelles); West Africa 
(Gambia, Nigeria, Sierra Leone); Carib- 
bean and Western Atlantic (Bahamas, 
Barbados, Bermuda, British Guiana, Bri- 
tish Honduras, Jamaica, Leeward Islands, 
Trinidad and Tobago, U.S. Virgin Is- 
lands); Asia (Brunei, Hong Kong, North 
Borneo, Sarawak, Singapore); Pacific 


(American Samoa, Cook Islands, Fiji, 
Gilbert 


and Ellice Islands, Guam, 


ao 


March 17-April 16 


Hawaii, Netherlands New Guinea, New 
Hebrides, Niue Island, Papua, Pitcairn 
Islands, Solomon Islands, Tokelau Is- 
lands); and other areas (St. Helena, 
Gibraltar, Cyprus, Aden and Falkland 
Islands) (Document series: ST/TRI/B. 
1959/1-9). 

At its next two meetings on March 24 
and 25 the Committee held a debate on 
international collaboration. It had before 
it two reports, one prepared by the Sec- 
retariat (A/AC.35/L.323) on economic, 
social and educational advancement, and 
the other by wHo on its activities in the 
territories (A/AC.35/L.322). 

On March 25 the Committee discussed 
and approved its work program for the 
1961 session, when special attention will 
be given to social conditions (A/AC.35/ 
L.321). 

The Committee ended its eleventh ses- 
sion on April 12 after taking the follow- 
ing action: 

1) approved by 12 votes to 0, with 1 
abstention, the draft report entitled 
“Observations and conclusions on the re- 
port on progress in non-self-governing 
territories (1960),” prepared by the Sub- 
Committee (A/AC.35/L.324 and Add. 
1-3); 

2) adopted by 12 votes to 0, with 1 
abstention, a draft resolution (A/AC.35/ 
L.327 and Add.1) relating to the special 
report on economic conditions, spon- 
sored by Ghana, India, Netherlands, and 
United States. The resolution would have 
the General Assembly (1) take note of 
the special report on economic condi- 
tions; (2) invite the Secretary-General 
to communicate it to administering mem- 
bers, the Economic and Social Council, 
the Trusteeship Council, the regional 
economic commissions and the special- 
ized agencies concerned; and (3) express 
its confidence that the administering 
members will bring the report to the at- 
tention of the authorities responsible for 
economic development in the territories. 
The draft report (A/AC.35/L.325) was 
prepared by the Sub-Committee. 

3) unanimously approved its draft re- 
port (A/AC.35/L.326) to the General 
Assembly. 

Various drafting changes were made 
in the reports during the meeting. 


Sub-Committee of the Committee on 
Information from Non-Self-Governing 
Territories 

The Sub-Committee held 33 meetings 
from February 29 to April 6. 


Executive Committee of Program of 
High Commissioner for Refugees 

The  twenty-five-member Executive 
Committee which administers the pro- 
grams of the United Nations High Com- 








missioner for Refugees held its third 
session in Geneva from April 7 to 13, 
The Committee allocated $5,880,000 for 
projects under the 1960 program. 

The High Commissioner, Dr. Auguste 
R. Lindt, had set $12,000,000 as the 
financial target for 1960, in view of the 
expected impact of World Refugee Year 
and of the likelihood of additional funds 
becoming available during this year. Of 
the $12,000,000 target, a total of $5,367,- 
575 had previously been allocated. 

The Committee approved program al- 
locations for 1961 of $6,000,000. 

The Committee also approved a num- 
ber of programs for non-settled out-of- 
camp refugees of whom it is estimated 
some 74,600 are not covered by existing 
programs of material assistance. 

The session was preceded by a series 
of meetings in early April, of an 11- 
member Working Party set up by the 
Committee at its October 1959 session 
to consider, among other things, the ex- 
tent of international assistance to be 
given to socially handicapped and other 
non-settled refugees under the High Com- 
missioner’s mandate living outside camps, 
and country clearance programs. 

Documentation before the Committee 
included: Provisional agenda: A/AC.96/ 
56; Progress report on UNHCR programs 
for 1959 and on the former UNREF pro- 
gram as of December 31, 1959: A/AC. 
96/57; Progress report on program for 
new Hungarian refugees: A/AC.96/58; 
Report on implementation of General 
Assembly resolutions 1286(XIII) and 
1389(XIV) on assistance to refugees 
from Algeria in Morocco and Tunisia: 
A/AC.96/59 and Corr.1; Provisional 
financial statements for voluntary funds 
administered by UNHCR—January | to 
December 31, 1959: A/AC.96/60; First 
report on mental health of special cases 
among refugees in Austria and Germany, 
submitted by Dr. H. Strotzka, Mental 
Health Adviser, and Note on report 
submitted by uNHCR: A/AC.96/62 and 
Add.1; Report on Far Eastern program: 
A/AC.96/63; Note on UNHCR Housing 
Programs: A/AC.96/67; Note on 1960 
program for legal assistance: A/AC.96/ 
68 and Corr.1; Program allocations and 
priorities for 1960: A/AC.96/69; Esti- 
mates of numbers of non-settled refugees 
within mandate of UNHCR living outside 
camps as of the end of 1959: A/AC.96/ 
ms 

Membership of Executive Committee: 
Australia, Austria, Belgium, Brazil, Can- 
ada, China, Colombia, Denmark, Federal 
Republic of Germany, France, Greece, 
Holy See, Iran, Israel, Italy, Netherlands, 
Norway, Sweden, Switzerland, Tunisia, 
Turkey, United Kingdom, United States, 
Venezuela and Yugoslavia. 
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Scientific Committee on Effects of 
Atomic Radiation 

Letters were received from Japan, 
the International Atomic Energy Agen- 
cy, Norway and United Kingdom (A/ 
AC.82/INF.10-13, INF.10/Corr.1) relat- 
ing to the recommendation of the Gen- 
eral Assembly (Resolution 1376(XIV) 
1959) on a program of international co- 
operation in the analysis of samples. 





Cc issi on Per 
Natural Resources 


t Sovereignty over 


On March 17 the Commission unani- 
mously approved its progress report to 
the Economic and Social Council and 
ended its second session. The report (E/ 
3334(A/AC.97/8)) covers the first ses- 
sion of the Commission held from May 
18 to 22, 1959, and the second session, 
which opened on February 16, 1960. 

List of participants (as of February 
12): A/AC.97/INF.2. 


United Nations Conference on the Law of 
the Sea 


The Second United Nations Confer- 
ence on the Law of the Sea opened in 
Geneva on March 17, 1960. It was con- 
vened in response to Assembly resolution 
1307 (XIII) adopted on December 10, 
1958, to attempt to solve two crucial and 
interconnected problems: (1) the width 
of the territorial sea; and (2) the breadth 
of zones in which exclusive fishing rights 
may be exercised by coastal states out- 
side their territorial waters. 

On March 17 the Conference elected 
Prince Wan Waithayakon (Thailand), 
President, and José A. Correa (Ecua- 
dor), Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole; and adopted its agenda (A/ 
CONF.19/1). On March 21 Max So- 
renson (Denmark) was elected Vice- 
Chairman of the Committee, and Edwin 
Glaser (Romania), Rapporteur. 

On March 17 and 18 the rules of 
procedure were adopted (A/CONF.19/ 
2). On the latter date representatives of 
the following 17 countries were elected 
as Vice-Presidents: Albania, Argentina, 
Canada, China, France, Ghana, Guate- 
mala, Italy, Iran, Mexico, Norway, Po- 
land, Switzerland, USSR, United Arab 
Republic, United Kingdom and United 
States. The 9-member Credentials Com- 
mittee appointed on the same day con- 
sists of Brazil, Chile, France, Greece, 
Indonesia, Liberia, Sudan, USSR and 
United States. 

Statements were made on the opening 
day concerning the question of the rep- 
resentation of China and the absence of 
representatives of such states as the 
Democratic People’s Republic of Korea, 
the Democratic Republic of Viet-Nam, 
the Mongolian People’s Republic and the 
German Democratic Republic. 

The Conference decided to refer to 
the Committee of the Whole the two 
questions before it on the territorial sea 
and fishing zones. 


Committee of the Whole 


Sixty-three countries spoke in the gen- 
eral debate which opened on March 21 
and continued through April 7. On April 
13 the Committee adopted by a roll-call 
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vote of 43 to 33, with 12 abstentions a 
United States-Canadian proposal on the 
width of the territorial sea, and by a 
roll-call vote of 31 to 11, with 46 absten- 
tions, an Icelandic proposal on fisheries 
limits. 

The first would fix territorial sea limits 
at six miles and grant each coastal state 
another six-mile zone, or a total maxi- 
mum of 12 miles of exclusive fishing 
rights; countries which have been reg- 
ularly fishing in the six-to-twelve-mile 
zone of another state for five years prior 
to 1958 could continue to do so with- 
out any limitations for 10 years. 

Amendments to the joint United 
States-Canadian proposal were submitted 
by Argentina and Guatemala. The first 
Argentine amendment which would grant 
the right to fish in the zone of another 
country only to those who had exercised 
that right for thirty uninterrupted years 
was withdrawn. The second Argentine 
amendment, recognizing the preferential 
fishing rights of coastal states to the 
high seas adjacent to their exclusive fish- 
ing zone, especially in cases of economic 
dependence on fishing, was rejected by 
27 votes to 33, with 28 abstentions. 

The Guatemalan amendment, which 
would subject continued fishing to the 
condition that fishing in the prior five- 
year period was legitimately exercised 
with the consent of the coast state con- 
cerned, was rejected by 3 votes to 44, 
with 41 abstentions. 

The Icelandic proposal provides that 
where a people is overwhelmingly de- 
pendent upon coastal fisheries and it 
becomes necessary to limit the catch in 
areas adjacent to the country’s fishing 
zone, the country shall have preferential 
rights under such limitations to the ex- 
tent rendered necessary by its depen- 
dence on the fishery; in case of dis- 
agreement, a special procedure for set- 
tlement would be provided. 

Both proposals adopted in committee 
will be submitted to the full conference 
where a two-thirds majority is required. 
Proposals defeated in Committee may 
be re-introduced in the Conference. 

Other proposals discussed by the Com- 
mittee of the Whole and the action taken 
on them included: 


USSR: proposal that each state be al- 
lowed to fix its own limit of territorial 
sea up to a maximum of 12 miles; if a 
state chose to claim less, it would claim 
an extra zone of exclusive fishing rights 
in addition to the territorial sea, pro- 
vided that both zones did not exceed a 
total of 12 [withdrawn]. 


United States: proposal that the maxi- 
mum width of the territorial sea be fixed 
at six miles, with coastal states to have 
exclusive fishing rights in a further six- 
mile zone beyond the territorial sea; 
other states with acquired fishing rights 
in this outer fishing zone to be allowed 
to continue to fish for the same species 
and in the same quantity as obtained 
during the five-year period up to January 
1958 [withdrawn; replaced by joint pro- 
posal]. 

Canada: proposal that six miles be 
fixed as a minimum width of the ter- 
ritorial sea, with each state allowed to 
add to its territorial sea another zone of 


up to six extra miles, in which it would 
have the same fishing rights as it enjoyed 
in its own sea [withdrawn; replaced by 
joint proposal]. P 

Mexico: proposal to introduce a sys- 
tem of compensation in which the zone 
of exclusive fishing rights would be in 
inverse ratio to the width of the ter- 
ritorial sea [withdrawn]. 

16 Afro-Asian states: proposal which 
would allow states to fix their territorial 
sea up to a maximum of 12 miles; if a 
state established less than 12, it could 
stretch exclusive fishing rights beyond 
the territorial sea up to a limit of 12 
miles; countries which fixed their zones 
at less than the maximum would be per- 
mited to exercise sovereignty beyond 
their limit vis-d-vis another state with 
larger limits; historic waters would be 
excluded from these provisions [with- 
drawn]. 

Mexico, 16 Afro-Asian states and 
Venezuela: joint 18-nation proposal—re- 
placing original Mexican and 16-nation 
proposals—which in effect would allow 
each state to fix its territorial sea up to a 
limit of 12 miles and would give each 
state the right to 12 miles of exclusive 
fishing rights regardless of what width of 
sea it had chosen; on a reciprocity basis, 
each state which claimed less than 12 
miles of sea and of fishing rights would 
be entitled to exercise sovereignty over 
wider limits vis-d-vis another state which 
claimed more than the first state; the 
exclusive fishing zone of each state 
would be totally closed to fishermen 
from other nations except where mutual 
or multilateral agreements existed [re- 
jected by 36 votes to 39, with 13 absten- 
tions]. 

[Sponsors were: Ethiopia, Ghana, 
Guinea, Indonesia, Iran, Iraq, Jordan, 
Lebanon, Libya, Mexico, Morocco, 
Philippines, Saudi Arabia, Sudan, Tu- 
nesia, United Arab Republic, Venezuela 
and Yemen.] 

Philippines: amendment which would 
require the Conference to state clearly 
in any proposal adopted that the pro- 
vision did not apply to historic waters 
[withdrawn]. 

Invitations to attend the conference 
were sent by the Secretary-General to 
89 governments (the 82 members of the 
United Nations, plus the Federal Re- 
public of Germany, the Holy See, Mo- 
naco, the Republic of Korea, the Repub- 
lic of Viet-Nam, San Marino and Switz- 
erland). Nine intergovernmental organi- 
zations, most of which are concerned 
with maritime questions, twelve special- 
ized agencies and other United Nations- 
affiliated organizations, including the 
International Atomic Energy Agency, 
were also invited. 


Documents before the conference in- 
cluded: Method of work and procedures 
of the conference: A/CONF.19/3; Sy- 
noptical table concerning the breadth 
and juridical status of the territorial sea 
and adjacent zones: A/CONF.19/4; Sup- 
plement to Laws and Regulations on the 
Regime of the Territorial Sea (United 
Nations Legislative Series): A/CONF. 
19/5; Supplement to _ Bibliographical 
Guide to Law of the Sea (A/CONF. 
13/17): A/CONF.19/6. 
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United Nations Staff Pension Committee 


March 31 (closed) 


SECURITY COUNCIL 


South Africa 


On March 25 twenty-nine Asian and 
African delegations requested that an ur- 
gent meeting of the Security Council be 
called “to consider the situation arising 
out of the large-scale killings of unarmed 
and peaceful demonstrators against ra- 
cial discrimination and segregation in the 
Union of South Africa.” They con- 
sidered it “a situation with grave poten- 
tialities for international friction, which 
endangers the maintenance of interna- 
tional peace and security.” 

Signatories of the letter of request 
were: Afghanistan, Burma, Cambodia, 
Ceylon, Ethiopia, Federation of Malaya, 
Ghana, Guinea, India, Indonesia, Iran, 
Iraq, Japan, Jordan, Laos, Lebanon, Li- 
beria, Libya, Morocco, Nepal, Pakistan, 
Philippines, Saudi Arabia, Sudan, Thai- 
land, Tunisia, Turkey, United Arab Re- 
public and Yemen (S/4279 and Add.1). 

The Council met on March 30 and 
without a formal vote placed the item on 
its agenda. 

Requests to participate in the Coun- 
cil’s discussion were received from the 
Union of South Africa (S/4280), India 
(S/4281), Ethiopia (S/4283), Ghana 
(S/4290), Pakistan (S/4293), Guinea 
(S/4294), Liberia (S/4295) and Jordan 
(S/4297). The Council granted these re- 
quests. 

The Council debated the item during 
six meetings and on April 1 adopted, by 
9 votes to 0, with 2 abstentions (France 
and United Kingdom), a draft resolu- 
tion presented by Ecuador (S/4299). 

The resolution (S/4300) reads as fol- 
lows: 

“The Security Council, 

“Having considered the complaint of 
29 Member States contained in docu- 
ment S/4279 and Add.1 concerning ‘the 
situation arising out of the large-scale 
killings of unarmed and peaceful demon- 
strators against racial discrimination and 
segregation in the Union of South 
Africa’, 

“Recognizing that such a situation has 
been brought about by the racial policies 
of the Government of the Union of 
South Africa and the continued disregard 
by that Government of the resolutions 
of the General Assembly calling upon it 
to revise its policies and bring them into 
conformity with its obligations and re- 
sponsibilities under the Charter, 

“Taking into account the strong feel- 
ings and grave concern aroused among 
Governments and peoples of the world 
by the happenings in the Union of South 
Africa, 

“1. Recognizes that the situation in 
the Union of South Africa is one that has 
led to international friction and if con- 
tinued might endanger international 
peace and security; 

“2. Deplores that the recent disturb- 
ances in the Union of South Africa 
should have led to the loss of life of so 
many Africans and extends to the fami- 
lies of the victims its deepest sympathies; 
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“3. Deplores the policies and actions 
of the Government of the Union of 
South Africa which have given rise to 
the present situation; 

“4. Calls upon the Government of 
the Union of South Africa to initiate 
measures aimed at bringing about racial 
harmony based on equality in order to 
ensure that the present situation does not 
continue or recur and to abandon its 
policies of apartheid and racial discrimi- 
nation; 

“5. Requests the Secretary-General, in 
consultation with the Government of the 
Union of South Africa, to make such ar- 
rangements as would adequately help in 
upholding the purposes and principles of 
the Charter and to report to the Security 
Council whenever necessary and appro- 
priate.” 

Members of the Security Council for 
1960: China, France, USSR, United King- 
dom, United States (permanent mem- 
bers); Argentina, Ceylon, Ecuador, Italy, 
Poland, Tunisia (non-permanent mem- 
bers). 


New documents 

Decisions taken and resolutions adopt- 
ed by Security Council during 1959: 
S/INF/14. 

Summary statement by Secretary-Gen- 
eral on matters of which Security Coun- 
cil is seized and on stage reached in their 
consideration: $/4301. 

Communications received from private 
individuals and non-governmental bodies 
relative to matters of which Security 
Council is seized: S/NC/160. 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 


Twenty-Ninth Session 


The session opened at United Nations 
Headquarters, New York, on April 5, 
1960. 

The Council elected C. W. A. Schur- 
mann (Netherlands) as its President for 
1960, Daniel Schweitzer (Chile) as First 
Vice-President, and Omar Abdel Hamid 
Adeel (Sudan) as Second Vice-President. 

The Council adopted its provisional 
agenda (E/3316), decided to include an 
additional item proposed by Afghanistan, 
Japan and the Sudan on “Measures to 
be adopted in connection with the earth- 
quakes in Morocco” (E/3316/Add.1), 
and agreed on the arrangement of busi- 
ness (E/L.854). 

Statements were made at the opening 
meeting on the question of the represen- 
tation of China. 

During the period April 6 to 16 the 
Council took action on the following 
items: 


Moroccan earthquake 


The Council adopted unanimously 
without a formal vote a draft resolution 
(E/L.856/Rev.1) sponsored by Afghan- 
istan, Bulgaria, Japan, Poland and Sudan. 
It expresses the Council’s “deep concern” 
at the consequences of the recent earth- 
quakes in Morocco; invites United Na- 
tions members to consider what assistance 
they might offer to Morocco; invites WHO 
and UNICEF to give the problems result- 
ing from the catastrophe their “urgent 











attention”; and requests the Secretary- 
General to bear the situation in mind 
when deciding on the services to be ex- 
tended to various countries. The resolu- 
tion also expresses the Council’s gratitude 
to member states, to the international 
organizations, and to non-governmental 
organizations for the help they have given 
and expresses the hope that the scope of 
such assistance can be extended [E/RES/ 
746(XXIX)]. 


Capital punishment 


The Council adopted unanimously a 
Chilean draft resolution (E/L.857/Rev.1) 
on procedure for the study of the ques- 
tion of capital punishment. The resolu- 
tion [E/RES/747(XXIX)] requests the 
Secretary-General to prepare for sub- 
mission to the Council’s thirty-third ses- 
sion a “factual review” of the various 
aspects of the question of capital punish- 
ment referred to in General Assembly 
resolution 1396(XIV), i.e. the laws and 
practices relating to it, and “the effects 
of capital punishment, and the abolition 
thereof, on the rate of criminality.” The 
Secretary-General is to consult as appro- 
priate the Ad Hoc Advisory Committee 
of Experts on the Prevention of Crime 
and the Treatment of Offenders estab- 
lished at the fifth session of the Assembly 
(Resolution 415(V) 1950). 


Non-governmental organizations 


The Council approved the report of 
the Committee on Non-Governmental 
Organizations (E/3351) that the follow- 
ing organizations be granted oral hear- 
ings: International Chamber of Com- 
merce. (1CC), International Confedera- 
tion of Free Trade Unions (1cFTvu), In- 
ternational Federation of Christian Trade 
Unions (1FcTU) and World Federation 
of United Nations Associations (WFUNA). 


Teaching of the purposes and principles of the 
United Nations 


The Council had before it the report 
of the Secretary-General of the United 
Nations and the Director-General of 
UNESCO (E/3322 and Add.1-3) on teach- 
ing of the purposes and principles, the 
structure and activities of the United 
Nations and the specialized agencies in 
schools and other educational institutions 
of member states. 

The report, which was introduced by 
the Acting Head of the Office of Public 
Information, was prepared in accordance 
with Council resolution 609(XXI) of 
April 26, 1956, covers the four-year 
period 1956 through 1959, and gives in- 
formation provided by the governments 
of 54 countries on measures taken to 
implement General Assembly and Coun- 
cil resolutions on teaching about the 
United Nations in their schools. 

Statements on the item were submitted 
by the World Federation of United Na- 
tions Associations and by the World 
Confederation of Organizations of the 
Teaching Profession (E/C.2/545 and 
548). 

The Council adopted unanimously a 
draft resolution (E/L.858 and Add.1l) 
sponsored by Costa Rica, France, Japan, 
Netherlands, New Zealand, United King- 
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dom and United States, as amended by 
Afghanistan (E/L.859). In the resolu- 
tion [E/RES/748(XXIX)], the Council: 
expresses appreciation to the Director- 
General of UNESCO for his cooperation; 
reaffirms belief in the importance of 
teaching about the United Nations and 
its related agencies; commends the Sec- 
retary-General and expresses appreciation 
to the administrative heads of the spe- 
cialized agencies for their efforts . . . to 
provide materials and expresses the hope 
that these efforts will be maintained and 
if possible intensified; expresses apprecia- 
tion for the valuable help of non-govern- 
mental organizations in disseminating in- 
formation and expresses the hope that 
they will continue such efforts; requests 
the Secretary-General and invites the 
Director-General of UNESCO to continue 
to cooperate in this field, and to assist 
interested non-governmental organiza- 
tions; requests the Secretary-General, in 
collaboration with the Director-General 
of UNESCO to compile a further report 
for consideration in 1964; and urges 
members of the United Nations and the 
specialized agencies to furnish full in- 
formation on the situations in their coun- 
tries, particularly as regards the needs 
to which attention is drawn in paragraph 
50 of the report. 

{Paragraph 50 refers to the need for 
more efforts in the fields of teacher train- 
ing, supplies of suitable materials, inclu- 
sion of teaching about the United Na- 
tions within the regular school programs, 
use of extra-curricular activities to broad- 
en international knowledge and outlook, 
expansion of facilities for adult educa- 
tion on the United Nations family and 
its role in world affairs, etc.]. 


Reports of International Bank and 
International Finance Corporation 


Eugene Black, the President of the 
International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development, introduced the reports 
of the Bank (E/3314 and Add.1, and 
Add.1/Corr.1) and the International 
Finance Corporation (E/3315 and Add. 
1, 2). The Council took note of the 
reports [E/RES/749(XXIX) ]. 


Report of International Monetary Fund 


The Managing Director of the Fund, 
Per Jacobsson, introduced the Fund’s 
report (E/3313 and Add.1). The Council 
took note of the report [E/RES/750 
(XXIX)]. 


Committee for Industrial Development 


The Council had before it a note pre- 
pared by the Secretariat (E/L.851) 
giving (1) background information on 
Assembly action; (2) a summary of the 
organizational aspects of certain sub- 
ordinate organs of the Council; and (3) 
observations on the United Nations pro- 
gram of work on industrialization. 

On April 12 the Council adopted by 
15 votes to 0, with 3 abstentions, a reso- 
lution establishing a standing Committee 
for Industrial Development and laying 
down its terms of reference [E/RES/751 
(XXIX)]. The draft resolution (E/L. 
860/Rev.3) was sponsored by Brazil, 
Chile, Costa Rica, Denmark, France, 
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United Kingdom, United States and 
Venezuela. Amendments to the draft 
resolution (E/L.860/Rev.1) were sub- 
mitted by Chile, Costa Rica and Vene- 
zuela (E/L.863). These states later be- 
came co-sponsors. Amendments proposed 
by Bulgaria, one of which was to estab- 
lish a “Commission for Industrial De- 
velopment,” were rejected (E/L.862). 

The standing Committee is to consist 
of all members of the Council, together 
with an additional six members to be 
elected for three-year terms by the Coun- 
cil from among members of the United 
Nations, the International Atomic Energy 
Agency or the specialized agencies “with 
due consideration to the principle of 
geographical distribution and to the ade- 
quate representation of underdeveloped 
countries in view of the fact that their 
industrial development is the Committee’s 
main objective.” 

The Committee will advise the Council 
in matters relating to acceleration of in- 
dustrial development in less industrialized 
countries. Specifically the Committee is 
to: 

(a) examine for the Council the work 
program on industrialization and make 
recommendations concerning its further 
development; 

(b) initiate, propose and encourage 
studies and seminars dealing primarily 
with: the most effective application of 
modern industrial methods of production 
and management techniques to the estab- 
lishment and operation of industries in 
the underdeveloped countries; economic 
programming techniques as applicable to 
industrialization; financial, fiscal and ad- 
ministrative policies conducive to the ac- 
celeration of industrial development; 
effective techniques of distribution and 
marketing of industrial products, taking 
into account the progressive industrializa- 
tion of underdeveloped countries; 

(c) undertake, propose or encourage 
the collection, evaluation and dissemina- 
tion of information derived from the 
studies under (b) and of other informa- 
tion relevant to industrialization; 

(d) perform such other relevant func- 
tions as the Council may assign to it 
from time to time. 


International cooperation on behalf of former 
Trust Territories 


The Secretary-General made a state- 
ment (E/L.866) introducing the item en- 
titled: “Study of opportunities for inter- 
national cooperation on behalf of former 
Trust Territories which have become 
independent.” 

The Council had before it the text of 
the resolution adopted by the Economic 
Commission for Africa at its second 
session in January-February 1960 (E/ 
3327) and a note by the Secretary-Gen- 
eral (E/3338). 

On April 13 the Council adopted 
unanimously a draft resolution submitted 
by Denmark, Japan, Netherlands, New 
Zealand, Sudan, United States and Vene- 
zuela (E/L.864 and Add.1, 2) as amend- 
ed by Afghanistan (E/L.865) and Vene- 
zuela (E/L.867). 

In its operative part the resolution 
(E/RES/752(XXIX)): (1) takes note 
with appreciation of the Secretary-Gen- 





eral’s observations (E/3338) “which 
form a valuable basis for further con- 
sideration of the problem”; (2) expresses 
the belief that special efforts need to be 
made in support of the newly emerging 
states of Africa and elsewhere to pro- 
vide effective assistance without delay 
within the framework of existing United 
Nations programs and through the spe- 
cialized agencies; and (3) expresses the 
hope that additional funds will be made 
available to the expanded technical 
assistance program and the Special Fund 
in 1961 and following years to permit a 
substantial increase in the activities of- 
these programs in Africa, at the request 
of former Trust Territories and other 
newly independent states, while fully 
maintaining or increasing assistance given 
to other regions under these programs. 

The Secretary-General is requested 
“bearing in mind existing bilateral and 
multilateral aid programs, to present to 
the thirtieth session of the Council a 
report based on a further and more 
specific examination of the opportunities 
for international cooperation on behalf 
of former trust territories and other new- 
ly independent states” including those 
offered under the regular assistance pro- 
grams and the advisory social welfare 
services, and, in preparing his report, to 
consult with the governments of countries 
which were formerly under trusteeship 
and which have become independent, the 
executive heads of the specialized agen- 
cies, and other competent international 
governmental and non-governmental or- 
ganizations. 


Social Committee 
[April 7-20] 

On April 7 the Social Committee be- 
gan its consideration of the draft Dec- 
laration on Freedom of Information 
transmitted by the Economic and Social 
Council in resolution 732 (XXVIII), and 
by April 20 had adopted a revised draft 
Declaration (for text see page 43). The 
Committee had before it a report by the 
Secretary-General giving comments of 
governments on the draft Declaration 
(E/3323 and Add.1-5) and a compila- 
tion of the parts of the comments of 
governments which contained proposals 
or suggestions for revising the text of 
the draft Declaration (E/AC.7/L.341). 
Statements on the subject were submitted 
by the International Catholic Press Un- 
ion and the World Jewish Congress (E/ 
C.2/549, 551). 

Committee action was as follows: 
[The documents referred to below as 
“L.—” are in the series: “E/AC.7/L.—”] 


Preamble 


Paragraph 1: adopted without objec- 
tion, as submitted in Resolution 732 
(XXVIII); 

The Committee rejected by 9 votes to 
9 a proposal of the USSR (L.343) to 
insert the following paragraph after para- 
graph 1: “Recognizing that media of 
information play a significant part in 
strengthening friendly relations among 
peoples and that the free circulation of 
accurate and undistorted news and in- 
formation is a powerful factor in inter- 
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national peace and mutual understand- 
ing [rejected by 9 votes to 9]; 

Paragraph 2: adopted without objec- 
tion as amended by Afghanistan (L.342/ 
Rev.1) [replacing the word “provides” 
by the word “affirms”]; 

Paragraph 3: adopted unanimously, as 
amended by the United States (L.348), 
France and Netherlands (L.350) and 
orally by Japan. 

Amendments submitted were: 

Afghanistan (L.342/Rev.1) — to de- 
lete the words: “since no other liberty is 
secure if men cannot freely convey their 
thoughts to one another” [rejected by 9 
votes to 9]; United States (L.348) — to 
replace the words “this right is funda- 
mental” by the words “freedom of in- 
formation is essential”; France, Nether- 
lands (L.350)—to replace the words “if 
men cannot freely convey their thoughts 
to one another” by the words “if infor- 
mation cannot be freely sought, received 
and imparted” [adopted by 10 votes to 
0, with 8 abstentions]; 

Paragraph 4: adopted unanimously, as 
amended by New Zealand (L.349) and 
as orally sub-amended by Japan. 

Amendments submitted were: 

Afghanistan (L.342/Rev.1) — _ with- 
drawn; New Zealand (L.349) — sub- 
stitute paragraph to read: “Whereas this 
right is fundamental to peaceful relations 
between peoples, since the erection of 
barriers to the free flow of information 
renders international understanding more 
difficult and thus impairs prospects for 
world peace”; 

Paragraph 5: adopted by 15 votes to 
0, with 3 abstentions, as amended by 
Afghanistan (L.342/Rev.1), Denmark 
(L.345), France, Netherlands and Unit- 
ed Kingdom (L.351) and Bulgaria (L. 
346, as orally sub-amended by United 
States); 

Amendments submitted were: 

Afghanistan (L.342/Rev.1) — to re- 
place the word “determining” by the 
word “shaping”; Denmark (L.345) — to 
replace the words “reactions of peoples 
and nations to each other” by the words 
“attitudes of peoples and nations towards 
each other”; Bulgaria (L.346) — to add 
the following words to the paragraph 
“and therefore these media bear a great 
responsibility”; France, Netherlands, 
United Kingdom (L.351) — proposing 
substitute paragraph reading “Whereas 
newspapers, periodicals, books, radio, 
television, films and other media of 
information play an important role in 
enabling people to acquire the knowledge 
of public affairs necessary for the dis- 
charge of their responsibilities as citi- 
zens, and in determining the reactions of 
peoples and nations to each other”; 

A Bulgarian proposal (L.346) to in- 
sert a new paragraph between para- 
graphs 5 and 6 was withdrawn. 

Paragraph 6 (original text): The Com- 
mittee adopted by 16 votes to 0, with 2 
abstentions, an amendment by Afghanis- 
tan (L.342/Rev.1) to delete the para- 
graph. 

Amendments submitted were: 

Venezuela (L.344) — withdrawn; New 
Zealand (L.349) — withdrawn. 

A proposal by the USSR (L.343) to 
insert a new paragraph referring to the 
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draft Convention on Freedom of Infor- 
mation before paragraph 7 was with- 
drawn with the reservation that it might 
be re-introduced in the resolution of 
transmittal. 

Paragraph 7 (now paragraph 6): adopt- 
ed unanimously, as amended by Afghan- 
istan (L.342/Rev.1). 

The Afghanistan amendments were: to 
replace the word “affirm” by the word 
“reaffirm,” the word “agreements” by the 
words “international conventions and 
other instruments,” and the words “en- 
deavour to support” by the words “sup- 
port and endeavour to promote”; and 
to add the words “upheld and” before 
the word “observed”; 

Paragraph 8 (now paragraph 7) adopt- 
ed by 13 votes to 0, with 5 abstentions, 
as amended by France and Netherlands 
(L.350) as sub-amended by Venezuela 
(L.344) [deletion of the words “of the 
United Nations” after the word “peo- 


ples”. 
Additional amendments submitted 
were: 
Afghanistan (L.342/Rev.1) — with- 


drawn; Poland (L.347): to delete the 
words “information and ideas” and insert 
after the word “of” the words “accurate, 
objective and comprehensive informa- 
tion”—rejected by 10 votes to 3, with 4 
abstentions. 


Articles 


Article 1: adopted by 17 votes to 0, 
with 1 abstention as amended by France 
and Netherlands (L.350) and Afghan- 
istan (L.352). 

Amendments submitted were: 

Afghanistan (L.352) — to insert the 
word “freely” before’ the word “seek” 
and to delete the words “and ideas”; 
France, Netherlands (L.357)—to delete 
the first sentence; to add the following 
sentence: “Everyone has the right, in- 
dividually and collectively, to seek, re- 
ceive and impart information”; 

Article II: adopted by 14 votes to 0, 
with 3 abstentions, as amended by the 
United States (L.356/Rev.1, which in- 
corporated amendments by Chile (L. 
353) and an oral amendment by France 
to delete the word “observe” in the 
original text which read “The right to 
observe, gather and transmit news .. .”). 

In addition to United States proposal 
(L.356/Rev.1), amendments submitted 
were: 

Chile (L.353)—to replace the word 
“gather” by the word “seek,” and the 
word “news” by the word “information”; 
USSR (L.355)—to add the following to 
the first paragraph “All Governments 
should endeavour to ensure that informa- 
tion disseminated in their countries helps 
to bring about mutual understanding 
among the peoples, serves the cause of 
maintaining international peace and se- 
curity, promotes respect for human rights 
and fundamental freedoms without dis- 
crimination and facilitates a solution of 
the economic, social and humanitarian 
problems of the world as a whole. All 
Governments have the responsibility to 
combat all forms of war propaganda and 
to oppose the dissemination of false or 
distorted reports which are offensive to 





the national dignity of the peoples and 
engender hatred or prejudice against 
other States or individual persons or 
groups of different race, language, re- 
ligion or outlook” [Rejected by 11 votes 
to 3, with 3 abstentions]. 

Article Ill: adopted by 12 votes to 0, 
with 6 abstentions, as amended by United 
Kingdom and Netherlands (L.358—oral- 
ly revised to delete the words “all the”), 
and orally by Japan. 

A sub-amendment by Venezuela (L. 
360) to replace the word “all” in the 
joint amendment (L.358) by the words 
“any of the” (media of information) was 
rejected by 5 votes to 9, with 4 absten- 
tions. The oral amendment of Japan (last 
sentence of Article III as adopted) was 
proposed as a sub-amendment to a USSR 
amendment and adopted by 12 votes to 
0, with 6 abstentions. An oral sub-amend- 
ment of the USSR to add the words “and 
assisted” to the Japanese proposal was 
rejected by 7 votes to 8, with 3 absten- 
tions. 

The USSR amendment (L.355) which 
read “All steps should be taken to ensure 
the development of national independent 
media of information” was orally revised 
and then withdrawn by the sponsor. 

Article 1V: adopted unanimously, as 
amended by France and Netherlands (L. 
359) with oral sub-amendments by Unit- 
ed States, Afghanistan, Japan and the 
USSR. 

Amendments submitted were: 

Afghanistan (L.352)—to delete the 
words “strive to”; replace the word “rep- 
utation” by the word “dignity”; to insert 
the words “respect and” before the word 
“provide”; and to add the following 
sentence “The media of information have 
the responsibility to refrain from any 
activity to incite hatred or prejudice 
against racial, religious or other groups”; 
France, Netherlands (L.359)—substitute 
paragraph to read “The exercise of these 
rights and freedoms entails special re- 
sponsibilities and duties. Anyone who 
receives and disseminates information 
must strive to ensure the accuracy of the 
facts reported and to respect the rights 
and the dignity of individuals and 
groups.” 

Oral amendments accepted by the 
sponsors of the joint amendment (L.359) 
were by: United States to replace the 
words “Anyone who receives and dis- 
seminates” by “those who disseminate,” 
and to add the words “without distinction 
as to race, nationality, or creed”; Afghan- 
istan to insert the words “in good faith”; 
Japan to delete the word “to” in the 
last line. The USSR sub-amendment to 
replace the words “individuals and 
groups” by the words “nations, and of 
groups and individuals” was adopted by 
11 votes to 0, with 7 abstentions. 

Article V: adopted unanimously, as 
amended orally by Afghanistan and by 
the Afghan amendment (L.352, orally 
revised). 

The amendment of Afghanistan to re- 
place the words “morality, public order” 
by the words “national security, public 
order, preservation of culture, morality” 
and further amended by the sponsor to 
delete the words “preservation of culture” 
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was adopted by 14 votes to 0, with 4 
abstentions. The oral suggestion of Af- 
ghanistan which read “and may in no 
case be exercised contrary to the purposes 
and principles of the United Nations” 
was adopted unanimously after the USSR 
and Poland withdrew their respective 
amendments (L.355 and L.354) and the 
United States, its oral amendment in 
favor of this text, 

The draft declaration as a whole was 
adopted by 15 votes to 0, with 3 absten- 
tions. 

The Committee also unanimously ap- 
proved a draft resolution (E/AC.7/L. 
362/Rev.1) sponsored by Afghanistan, 
Brazil and the United States whereby the 
Economic and Social Council would de- 
cide to transmit the draft declaration to 
the General Assembly for its considera- 
tion. The draft resolution, originally 
submitted by Brazil, incorporated in its 
revised form amendments by Afganistan 
(E/AC.7/L.363). 

The Committee completed its work on 
April 20. Its Chairman was Omar Abdel 
Hamid Adeel (Sudan). 


Economic Committee 


During the period under review the 
Economic Committee held four meetings 
and discussed various aspects of eco- 
nomic development, including industri- 
alization, water resources, petroleum 
resources and cooperatives. 


Council Committee on NGO’s 


The Committee met on April 6, elected 
Gonzalo Ortiz, of Costa Rica, as its 
Chairman and agreed to applications of 
the following organizations in Category 
A to be heard by the Council or its 
Committee: ICC, ICFTU, IFCTU and 
WFUNA. 


Commission on Human Rights 


The Commission ended its sixteenth 
session in Geneva on March 18 after 
unanimously approving its report to the 
Economic and Social Council (E/3335 
and Corr.1 (E/CN.4/804)). 

The Commission elected Pakistan as a 
member of the four-nation committee on 
the right of everyone to be free from ar- 
bitrary arrest, detention and exile. Pak- 
istan replaces Ceylon, whose membership 
on the Commission ended on December 
31, 1959. 

Additional documentation: Annotated 
agenda (E/CN.4/790); List of principal 
documents (through February 26) (E/ 
CN.4/(XVI)/INF. 1 and Corr.1); Na- 
tional advisory services (E/CN.4/L.549); 
Right of asylum—Comments of govern- 
ments (E/CN.4/793/Add.5, Add.5/Corr. 
1, Add. 6), amendments, revisions, draft 
resolution (E/CN.4/L.550, 551, 553-556 
and Rev.1, 558-560 and Rev.1, 561-563, 
567, 569) and texts adopted (E/CN.4/ 
L557, 564 and Rev.1, 575); Discrimina- 
tion in education—Notes by Secretary- 
General (E/CN.4/802 and Add.1, 803) 
and draft resolution (E/CN.4/L.576); 
Report of twelfth session of Sub-Com- 
mission on Prevention of Discrimination 
and Protection of Minorities (E/CN.4/ 
800/Add.1, E/CN.4/L.565, 566, 570, 571 
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and Corr.1, 572-574); Statements sub- 
mitted by non-governmental organiza- 
tions (International League for Rights of 
Man, International Humanist and Ethical 
Union, and International Federation of 
University Women) (E/CN.4/NGO/87- 
90); Draft report of session (E/CN.4/L. 
578 and Add.1-3). 


Commission on the Status of Women 


The fourteenth session of the Com- 
mission on the Status of Women opened 
in Buenos Aires on March 28. 

The following officers were elected 
unanimously: Mrs. Blanca Stabile (Ar- 
gentina), Chairman; Mrs. Zofia Dembin- 
ska (Poland), First Vice-Chairman; Mrs. 
Harry S. Quart (Canada), Second Vice- 
Chairman; and Mrs. Alexandra Mant- 
zoulinos (Greece), Rapporteur. The 
agenda (E/CN.6/351 and Add.1, 2), 
as amended (E/CN.6/351/Rev.1) was 
adopted unanimously, with the addition 
of three new sub-items proposed by 
France: age of retirement and right to 
pension; study of discrimination in edu- 
cation; and ritual operations. 

Statements were made at the opening 
meeting on the question of the represen- 
tation of China. 

On March 29 the Commission estab- 
lished an Ad Hoc Committee on Resolu- 
tions composed of France (Chairman), 
Israel, Mexico, USSR and United States. 


Political Rights of Women 


The Commission considered this item 
from March 29 to April 1. Documenta- 
tion included: (1) report by the Secretary- 
General on implementation of the Con- 
vention on the Political Rights of Wom- 
en (E/CN.6/360); (2) report on the 
access of women to public services and 
functions (E/CN.6/354 and Add.1); and 
(3) reports by the Secretary-General on 
the status of women in trust territories 
(E/CN.6/352 and Add.1) and in non- 
self-governing territories (E/CN.6/355). 

On March 30 the Commission decided 
by 14 votes to 3, with 1 abstention, that 
it was not competent to deal with a 
USSR draft resolution (E/CN.6/L.278) 
on increasing the part played by women 
in the public and political life of their 
countries by promoting a program of 
disarmament and working for the preser- 
vation of peace. 

On March 31 the Commission adopted 
unanimously a draft resolution for ac- 
tion by the Economic and Social Council 
submitted by France, Greece, Israel, the 
United Kingdom and the United States 
(E/CN.6/L.280). The resolution among 
other things refers to the fact that many 
nations in Africa have recognized the 
equal rights of women in their laws and 
constitutions, and expresses the hope that 
African member states of the United 
Nations will seek membership on the 
Commission. 


A draft resolution on the access of 
women to public services and functions 
submitted by Argentina, France, Greece, 
Israel, Mexico and the United States 
(E/CN.6/L.279) and amendments to it 
submitted by the United Kingdom (E/ 
CN.6/L.281) were referred to the Ad 
Hoc Committee on Resolutions. On 





April 1 the Commission adopted by 14 
votes to 0, with 4 abstentions, the text 
proposed by the Committee (E/CN.6/ 
L.284) as orally amended by Greece. 
Oral amendments by the United King- 
dom were rejected. The resolution for 
presentation to the Economic and Social 
Council (E/CN.6/365) recommends that 
states members of the United Nations 
and the specialized agencies, and states 
parties to the International Court of 
Justice will take the necessary steps to 
remove legal and other obstacles im- 
peding the exercise of the right of mar- 
ried women to work. 


Advisory Services in Human Rights 


The Commission had before it a re- 
port by the Secretary-General on ad- 
visory services in the field of human 
rights (E/CN.6/357 and Add.1, 2) and 
a report of the seminar on participation 
of women in public life, held at Bogota, 
Colombia, from May 18 to 29, 1959 
(ST/TAO/HR/5). 

On April 1 the Commission adopted 
by 16 votes to 0, with 2 abstentions, a 
draft resolution (E/CN.6/L.282) pro- 
posed by Argentina, Colombia, Japan, 
Mexico, the Netherlands and the United 
States, as orally amended by France, 
Pakistan and the United States. The 
resolution (1) requests the Secretary- 
General to develop plans and, as appro- 
priate, to provide experts to assist mem- 
ber governments, on request, in the or- 
ganization of seminars at the national 
and local level, with the purpose of ad- 
vancing the status of women; and (2) 
invites the Secretary-General to consider 
ways in which qualified women’s organ- 
izations in consultative status could be 
used in planning national seminars as a 
follow-up of regional seminars. 


A draft resolution on the organiza- 
tion of an international seminar on the 
participation of women in public life 
(E/CN.6/L.283), proposed by Israel and 
Poland, was withdrawn by the sponsors 
on the ground that it did not meet with 
sufficient support from the Commission. 


Status of Women in Private Law 


The Commission began discussion of 
this item on March 31. It had before it 
reports by the Secretary-General on: 
(1) “Consent to marriage, age of mar- 
riage and registration of marriages” 
based on information supplied by govern- 
ments and non-governmental organiza- 
tions (E/CN.6/356 and Add.1); (2) 
“Draft convention and draft recommen- 
dation on the age of marriage, consent 
to marriage and registration of mar- 
riages,” prepared in accordance with 
Council resolution 722 B (XXVIII) (E/ 
CN.6/353); “Status of women in family 
law,” based on replies from governments 
to Part III of the Questionnaire on the 
Legal Status and Treatment of Women 
(E/CN.6/185/Add.17); and “Property 
rights of women” (E/CN.6/208/Add.5). 

On April 5 the Commission decided 
by 10 votes to 0, with 8 abstentions, to 
adopt a draft convention, and by 14 
votes to 0, with 4 abstentions that it 
would also adopt a draft recommenda- 
tion. 
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Draft Convention 


The voting on the draft convention, as 
presented by the Secretary-General (E/ 
ON.6/353), was as follows: 


Article 1 (second alternative) was 
adopted by 7 votes to 0, with 11 absten- 
tions; Article 2, by 10 votes to 1, with 7 
abstentions; Article 3, as orally amended 
by the United Kingdom and Israel, by 
10 votes to 0, with 8 abstentions. 


The draft convention as a whole and 
as amended was adopted by 9 votes to 
0, with 9 abstentions. It reads as follows: 

Milnimum age of marriage, consent to 

marriage and registration of marriages 
Draft Convention 

“The Contracting States, 

“Desiring in conformity with the Unit- 
ed Nations Charter to promote universal 
respect for, and observance of, human 
rights and fundamental freedoms for all, 
without distinction as to race, sex, lan- 
guage and religion, 


“Recognizing that, as stated in Article 
16 of the Universal Declaration of Hu- 
man Rights: 

“(1) Men and women of full age, with- 
out any limitation due to race, nation- 
ality or religion, have the right to 
marry and to found a family. They 
are entitled to equal rights as to mar- 
riage, during marriage and at dissolu- 
tion. 

“(2) Marriage shall be entered into 

only with the free and full consent of 

the intending spouses.” 


“Recalling that the General Assembly 
of the United Nations declared by reso- 
lution 843 (IX) of December 17, 1954 
that certain customs, ancient laws and 
practices relating to marriage and the 
family were inconsistent with the prin- 
ciples set forth in the United Nations 
Charter and in the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights and urged all States, 
including States which have or assume 
responsibility for the administration of 
non-self-governing and trust territories, 
to take all appropriate measures with a 
view to abolishing such customs, ancient 
laws and practices by ensuring, inter alia, 
complete freedom in the choice of a 
spouse, eliminating completely child mar- 
riages and betrothals of young girls be- 
fore the age of puberty, establishing ap- 
propriate penalties where necessary and 
establishing a civil or other register in 
which all marriages will be recorded, 

“Hereby agree as hereinafter provided: 

Article 1 

“No marriage of any person under the 
age of fifteen shall be valid, except where 
a competent authority has granted a 
dispensation as to age for serious causes, 
in the interest of the intending spouses. 

Article 2 

“No marriage shall be valid without 
the full and free consent of both parties, 
such consent to be expressed by them in 
person, orally, publicly and in the pres- 
ence of the authority competent to 
solemnize the marriage. 

Article 3 
“All marriages shall be registered in 
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an appropriate official register by the 
competent authority. 


Draft Recommendation 


In addition to the draft recommenda- 
tion submitted by the Secretary-General 
(E/CN.6/353), the Commission also 
had before it a revised draft recommen- 
dation submitted by Canada, Netherlands, 
Pakistan, United Kingdom and United 
States (E/CN.6/L.285). 

The revised draft recommendation 
added a third preambular paragraph and 
would have amended the first four opera- 
tive paragraphs as presented by the Secre- 
tary-General. The Commission adopted 
the new preambular paragraph by 8 
votes to 7, with 3 abstentions. It rejected, 
by separate votes of 10 to 8, each of the 
four operative paragraphs of the revised 
draft. 

[The added paragraph reads: “Recall- 
ing further the Supplementary Conven- 
tion on Slavery 1956, article 2, which 
makes certain provisions concerning the 
age of marriage, consent to marriage 
and registration of marriage.”] 

The Commission voted on the age for 
validity of marriage as follows: 5 for the 
age of sixteen years, 6 for the age of 
fifteen years and 3 for the age of four- 
teen years. 

The draft recommendation, as present- 
ed by the Secretary-General (E/CN.6/ 
353) and as amended (E/CN.6/L.285) 
was adopted as a whole by 5 votes to 0, 
with 13 abstentions, after a series of 
paragraph votes. 

The draft recommendation would 
have the Economic and Social Council 
recommend: that where the relevant leg- 
islative or other measures do not exist, 
each state take steps to adopt such meas- 
ures to give effect to provisions on age 
of marriage, consent to marriage, and 
registration of marriage [These provi- 
sions are the same as Articles 1-3 of the 
draft convention, see above]; that mem- 
ber states bring the recommendation be- 
fore the competent authorities for the 
enactment of legislation or other action 
at the earliest practical moment, and if 
possible, not later than eighteen months 
after its adoption: that member states 
inform the Secretary-General of action 
taken and report at intervals of three 
years the position of the law and prac- 
tice in their countries in regard to the 
matters dealt with in the recommenda- 
tion; that the Secretary-General prepare 
a document for the Commission on the 
Status of Women containing the reports 
received from governments: and finally, 
that the General Assembly endorse the 
Council’s action. 

On April 7 the Commission adopted 
by 8 votes to 0, with 10 abstentions, a 
resolution submitted by Argentina, 
France, Greece, Israel and Poland re- 
questing the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil to adopt two resolutions, the first 
transmitting the text of the draft Con- 
vention to the General Assembly for 
adoption, and the second containing the 
draft recommendation. [The Commission 
ended its fourteenth session on April 14. 
Details of action taken from April 7 to 
14 will be covered in United Nations 
Digest in the June issue of the REVIEW.] 











Economic Commission for Asia and the 
Far East 


The sixteenth session of the Commis. 
sion ended at Bangkok on March 21. 


Economic situation in Asia 


The Commission commended the Sec- 
retariat Survey (E/CN.11/L.75, Parts I, 
Il; E/CN.11/L.83), noted that conditions 
in 1959 had improved, and stressed the 
importance of increasing agricultural pro- 
duction along with achieving progress in 
industrialization. On March 12 the Com- 
mission adopted a resolution on eco- 
nomic cooperation in Asia (E/CN.11/ 
525). In this connection it also received 
a communication from the United States 
(E/ON.11/526). [See the April REview, 
page 43.] 


Regional economic cooperation 


On March 18 the Commission adopted 
a resolution on regional economic co- 
operation for development of trade and 
industries (E/CN.11/528). In addition 
to points made in the resolution of 
March 12 (E/CN.11/525) the March 18 
resolution recommended to countries of 
the region that: (1) in consultation with 
one another and the ECAFE Executive 
Secretary, they investigate specific proj- 
ects that might be advantageously de- 
veloped as joint projects; (2) they review 
their national policies in order to in- 
crease domestic savings and create con- 
ditions which would attract adequate 
amounts of domestic and foreign capital 
into productive enterprises; (3) they ini- 
tiate measures to stabilize prices at fair 
and adequate levels; and (4) in consulta- 
tion with one another, they study the 
possibilities of a suitable pattern of re- 
gional cooperation consistent with the 
principles of GATT. The resolution ap- 
pealed to the industrially advanced coun- 
tries of the world to seek, within the 
framework of existing international or- 
ganizations and in cooperation with 
countries of the region, economically 
sound ways on a commodity by com- 
modity basis for the stabilization of 
prices of primary products at fair and 
adequate levels within limits which take 
into account long-term trends in supply 
and demand. 


Economic planning, Population, Statistics 


The Commission endorsed various rec- 
ommendations and proposals concerning 
economic development and population 
questions, for example: (1) the recom- 
mendation of the First Group of Experts 
on Programming Techniques (E/CN.11/ 
L.77 and Corr.1) that the Secretariat 
should prepare and publish, in coopera- 
tion with the United Nations Bureau of 
Technical Assistance, a Handbook of De- 
velopment Programming: (2) the pro- 
posed agenda for the first session of the 
Conference of Asian Economic Planners 
to be held in 1961 (E/CN.11/L.74); and 
(3) the proposal of the Executive Sec- 
retary for the organization of the Asian 
Population Conference (E/CN.11/L.82) 
to be held under the auspices of ECAFE, 
in cooperation with United Nations 
Technical Assistance Operations, Bureau 
of Social Affairs, and interested special- 
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ized agencies. It was decided that the 
latter Conference should not be held be- 
fore the middle of 1962 in order to have 
at its disposal the preliminary results of 
the forthcoming population censuses. 
Other documents considered by the 
Commission included a progress report 
on the status of preparations for the 
1960 population census (E/CN.11/515) 
and the report of the fifth session of the 
Working Party on Economic Develop- 
ment and Planning (E/CN.11/L.71). 


In relation to economic and social de- 
velopment, the Commission also em- 
phasized the importance of an adequate 
system of basic statistics and close co- 
ordination with the work of the Confer- 
ence of Asian Statisticians (E/CN.11/ 
516). The development of a sample sur- 
vey system (E/CN.11/517) and _ the 
work of the experts on estimation of 
capital formation (E/CN.11/518) which 
would be of practical use to the coun- 
tries of the region were noted. A report 
on work on current statistics was also 
before the Commission (E/CN.11/514). 


Trade, Industry, Resources 


In addition to the resolution adopted 
on greater intra-regional and _ inter-re- 
gional cooperation in the field of trade 
and industries (E/CN.11/528), the Com- 
mission noted the concern of most mem- 
ber countries at developments relating to 
tariffs, quotas, agricultural policies and 
other measures of the European Eco- 
nomic Community and the European 
Free Trade Area and welcomed the as- 
surances given by certain representatives 
that those policies would not harm the 
trade of third countries. The Committee 
on Trade was requested to keep the sub- 
ject under review. The recommendations 
of the Committee on Trade (E/CN.11/ 
521) regarding trade in minerals and 
mineral products were endorsed, and the 
Commission expressed the desire that 
particular attention be paid to research 
on new uses for minerals, the establish- 
ment of mineral processing industries, 
joint projects in mineral resources devel- 
opment and long-term contracts for min- 
erals. 


The Commission endorsed the report 
of the Committee on Industry and Nat- 
ural Resources (E/CN.11/523), includ- 
ing its view that countries striving for in- 
dustrial development had to depend bas- 
ically on the mobilization of their own 
resources, and its recommendations on 
the improvement of industrial statistics. 
The Commission requested the forth- 
coming meeting of the Subcommittee on 
Mineral Resources Development to con- 
sider the proposal for the establishment 
of a Regional Geological Survey Centre 
for Southeast Asia and for the conven- 
ing of a symposium on the development 
of bauxite resources. The proposal of the 
Government of Iran for the establish- 
ment in Iran of a Regional Petroleum 
Institute to develop petroleum resources 
and to provide training of technical per- 
sonnel was noted. The recommendation 
of the Committee that the ECAFE secre- 
tariat should form a panel of rural elec- 
trification experts to visit countries of the 
region and make specific recommenda- 
tions was endorsed. 
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Transport and Travel 


The Commission had before it the re- 
port of the Inland Transport and Com- 
munications Commission (E/CN.11/511) 
and a report on highway projects (E/CN. 
11/519). Satisfaction was expressed at 
the progress made in developing a net- 
work of international highways, and the 
recommendations of the zonal working 
groups were endorsed. The Commission 
also agreed to the suggestion that the 
quarterly Transport Bulletin should be 
brought out in printed form semi-annu- 
ally. 

On March 17 the Commission adopted 
a resolution (E/CN.11/527) in which 
tourism is recognized as a means of 
augmenting foreign exchange earnings, 
stimulating international trade and pro- 
moting international understanding. It 
recommends that countries of the region 
prepare for the observance of 1961 as 
“Visit the Orient Year” and take any 
steps necessary to provide special facili- 
ties and simplify formalities affecting 
tourists. The ECAFE Executive Secretary 
was asked to organize a seminar in 1961 
on the development of tourism and tra- 
vel in cooperation with the International 
Union of Official Travel Organizations 
(1uoTO) and the United Nations Bureau 
of Technical Assistance Operations. 


Water resources 


The reports before the Commission in 
the field of water resources development 
were: (1) Report of Committee for Co- 
ordination of Investigations of Lower 
Mekong Basin (E/CN.11/513); (2) Re- 
port of Bureau of Flood Control and 
Water Resources Development (E/CN. 
11/512); (3) Report of Study Group of 
Experts from Asia and Far East on Wa- 
ter Resources Development in North 
America and Europe (E/CN.11/L.76): 
(4) Report of Joint ECAFE/wMo Inter- 
regional Seminar on Hydrologic Net- 
works and Methods (E/CN.11/L.72); 
and (5) Report of Working Party on 
Earthmoving Operations (sponsored by 
United Nations Bureau of Economic Af- 
fairs and ECAFE) (E/CN.11/L.78 and 
Corr.1). 


The Commission noted that consider- 
able progress had been achieved in the 
implementation of the Mekong program 
which included geological investigation 
of potential dam sites on the main river 
by Australia; aerial mapping of the main 
stream and major tributaries by Canada: 
provision of hydrologic equipment and 
the undertaking of soil surveys, fisheries 
and sedimentation studies by France: 
rain gauges supplied by India; and petro- 
leum products supplied by Iran. Addi- 
tional contributions were noted with ap- 
preciation: 5,000 tons of cement by the 
Republic of China and 1,000 tons by 
Israel; a further contribution of £110,000 
by the United Kingdom; additional con- 
tribution of 500,000 francs and an offer 
of one expert and several scholarships by 
France; new contribution of $80,000 in 
1960 by Japan; and an offer to meet ex- 
penses of two engineers for each of the 
four riparian countries to visit Canada, 
and aerial mapping already under way 
at an estimated cost of $1.3 million by 
Canada. 








The Commission endorsed the pro- 
posal of the Bureau of Flood Control 
and Water Resources Development that 
the secretariat should organize a regional 
symposium on dams and reservoirs in 
1961, and one on the development of 
ground water resources in 1962. The 
Commission accepted the recommenda- 
tions of the first ECAFE/WMO Inter-re- 
gional Seminar on Hydrologic Networks 
and Methods (E/CN.11/L.72) that simi- 
lar seminars be held every two years. 


Other matters 


The Commission took up the report 
on the activities of the ECAFE/FAO Agri- 
culture Division (E/CN.11/L.80) and 
expressed approval of the increasing at- 
tention being paid to the strengthening 
of incentives to individual producers 
through greater security of tenure and 
more stable prices. 

Other matters discussed by the Com- 
mission included: technical assistance ac- 
tivities in the region (E/CN.11/520); co- 
operation with specialized agencies (E/ 
CN.11/522—teport of FAO); and the 
program of work and priorities for 1960- 
61 (E/CN.11/L.79/Rev.1). 

The State of Singapore and the State 
of Brunei, which formerly held joint as- 
sociate membership with the territories 
of North Borneo and Sarawak, were ad- 
mitted as separate associate members as 
proposed by the United Kingdom (E/ 
CN.11/524). 

The Commission decided unanimously 
to accept the invitation of India to hold 
the Commission’s seventeenth session in 
1961 in that country. 

Additional documentation: Provisional 
agenda and annotations: E/CN.11/510/ 
Rev.2; E/CN.11/L.73/Rev.1; Statements 
submitted by World Veterans Federation 
and International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions: E/CN.11/NGO/32, 33; 
Rules of procedure: E/CN.11/2/Rev.15. 

Membership of ECAFE as of March 
1960. Afghanistan, Australia, Burma, 
Cambodia, Ceylon, China, Federation of 
Malaya, France, India, Indonesia, Iran, 
Japan, Laos, Nepal, Netherlands, New 
Zealand, Pakistan, Philippines, Republic 
of Korea, Republic of Viet-Nam, Thai- 
land, USSR, United Kingdom, United 
States; Associate members: Hong Kong, 
Singapore, Brunei, North Borneo and 
Sarawak (jointly). 


Conference of Asian Statisticians 


The third Conference of Asian Statisti- 
cians, conducted by ECAFE, the United 
Nations Statistical Office and FAO, opened 
in Bangkok on April 5. Items on its ten- 
point agenda included. 1960 World 
Census of Population; preparations for 
world census of agriculture; training of 
statisticians, with particular emphasis on 
intermediate personnel; proposals for re- 
vising international standards in basic 
industrial statistics; statistics on prices 
received for agricultural products; and 
methods of collecting the reliable statisti- 
cal data needed for sound economic and 
social planning. 

The Conference was established in 
April 1957 as a permanent forum at 
which Asian experts could exchange in- 
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formation and discuss common statistical 
problems of the region. 


Ec ic C for Latin America 
Committee of the Whole, 7th session 





Members of the Economic Commis- 
sion for Latin America, meeting in San- 
tiago, Chile as a Committee of the Whole 
ended a two-day session on March 29. 
The Committee took the following ac- 
tion: 

(1) Elected L. Marty (Chile), Chair- 
man; J. Cordoba (Colombia), First Vice 
Chairman: Ivor Pink (United Kingdom), 
Second Vice-Chairman; and R. Cabanas 
(Honduras), Rapporteur, 

(2) Adopted its agenda (E/CN.12 
AC.45/1/Rev.1) with the inclusion of a 
new item on the admission of British 
Guiana as associate member, on request 
of United Kingdom (E/CN.12/AC.45/ 
yp 

(3) Admitted as associate members 
British Guiana and the Federation of 
West Indies; 

(4) Recommended that the ECLA sec- 
retariat “continue to further the work on 
the Latin American common market to 
the fullest possible extent and assign the 
highest possible pricrity” to it; 

(5S) Authorized ECLA to co-sponsor 
with UNESCO an Inter-American Confer- 
ence on Education and Economic and 
Social Development in Latin America: 

(6) Requested the ECLA secretariat to 
cooperate in so far as its resources per- 
mit with the Economic Commission for 
Africa in the training of economists and 
statisticians; 

(7) Requested the ECLA secretariat to 
organize a seminar of experts to study 
the problems of inter-regional transport. 

Other decisions taken by the Commit- 
tee related to technical assistance, con- 
struction of a United Nations building 
in Santiago, economic integration prob- 
lem of Central America, coordination 
of activities with the Inter-American Eco- 
nomic and Social Council (1-ECosoc), 
and cooperation with the Inter-Ameri- 
can Council of Commerce and Produc- 
tion. 

At the close of the session the Com- 
mittee of the Whole approved the Com- 
mission’s annual report to the United Na- 
tions Economic and Social Council. The 
report lays particular emphasis and 
praise on the work carried out by the 
ECLA secretariat in paving the way for 
the negotiations leading to the Monte- 
video Treaty, which instituted a Latin 
American Free Trade Association. The 
Treaty, signed on February 18, 1960 by 
Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Mexico, Para- 
guay, Peru and Uruguay, was described 
in the course of the Committee’s debate 
as an important step toward a Latin 
American common market. 

Documents prepared for the session 
included: Progress report by Executive 
Secretary (Rati Prebisch) (E/CN.12/ 
AC.45/2); Progress report by secretariat 
on common market program (E/CN.12/ 
AC.45/3); Progress report by secretariat 
on Central American Economic Integra- 
tion Program (E/CN.12/AC.45/4); In- 
formation paper on technical assistance 
to countries of the ECLA region, prepared 
by secretariat of TaB (E/CN.12/AC.45/ 
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5); Report by secretariat on United Na- 
tions building in Santiago (E/CN.12/ 
AC.45/6); Report on coordination be- 
tween ECLA and 1A-Ecosoc (E/CN.12/ 
AC.45/8); Statement by Executive Sec- 
retary on program of work and priorities 
(E/CN.12/AC.45/9); Note on _ resolu- 
tions of General Assembly and Eco- 
nomic and Social Council of concern to 
ECLA (E/CN.12/AC.45/10 and Add.1); 
Control and limitation of documentation 
(E/CN.12/AC.45/11): Cooperation with 
Economic Commission for Africa (E/ 
CN.12/AC.45/12). 

Membership of the Commission: Ar- 
gentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile. Colombia, 
Costa Rica, Cuba, Dominican Republic, 
Ecuador, El Salvador, France. Guate- 
mala, Haiti. Honduras, Mexico. Nether- 
lands, Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, 
Peru, United Kingdom, United States, 
Uruguay, Venezuela: Associate mem- 
bers: Federation of West Indies, British 
Guiana. 


Seminar on Population Census Data 


Preliminary report of the Seminar on 
the Evaluation and Utilization of Popu- 
lation Census Data in Latin America, 
held in Santiago. Chile, November 30 to 
December 18, 1959: E/CN.9/CONF.1/1. 


United Nations Children’s Fund 


The UNICEF Executive Board ended its 
spring session at United Nations Head- 
quarters on March 22 after approving 
allocations of more than $8.3 million for 
new and continuing aid projects for chil- 
dren in 48 countries and territories. The 








regional allocations were as follows: 
Africa — $857,500; Asia — $3,158,700; 
Eastern Mediterranean — $1,496,500; 


Europe — $299,000; the Americas — 
$2,345,400. The remainder of the amount 
included $105,000 for emergency aid to 
Morocco and Mauritius, and $93,000 for 
inter-regional projects, of which $25,000 
is to be used on an experimental basis in 
preparing new UNICEF projects, particu- 
larly for the newly independent states of 
Africa. 

Among the new projects approved by 
the Board this year are sccial services 
for children. The recommendations for 
this type of aid were based on a study 
carried out by the United Nations Bu- 
reau of Social Affairs and UNICEF to de- 
termine ways of aiding children needing 
care outside their homes—for example, 
in day nurseries or community centres 
(Background documents: E/ICEF/377 
and 378). 

The Board approved recommendations 
of WHO/UNICEF Joint Committee on 
Health Policy (E/ICEF/396 and Corr.1) 
relating to child care, nutrition educa- 
tion and environmental sanitation. A pro- 
posal of the Executive Director, Maurice 
Pate, for a survey of UNICEF training 
schemes (E/ICEF/R.887 and Add.1) was 
also approved. 

Another decision of the Board calls 
for consultations to be undertaken by the 
Executive Director with beneficiary 
countries and specialized agencies on the 
priority needs of children and the fields 
in which UNICEF assistance might make 
the greatest contribution to their present 
and future welfare. The Executive Di- 








rector was asked to report to the 1961 
session of the Board, taking into account 
the views which other participating coun- 
tries may wish to offer and to advise the 
Board on whether a wider survey is de- 
sirable, and on methods for carrying it 
out. 

At its closing meeting the Board unani- 
mously approved a_ statement which 
draws attention to the growing responsi- 
bilities of UNICEF, as enumerated in the 
United Nations Declaration of the Rights 
of the Child, and which expresses the be- 
lief that governments will respond finan- 
cially to the “humanitarian cause” of 
aiding children throughout the world. 
The Board decided by a vote of 19 to 4 
with 3 abstentions, to take no action on 
an amendment proposed by the repre- 
sentative of Bulgaria which would have 
added a paragraph to the effect that gen- 
eral and complete disarmament would 
open up “wider opportunities” for coun- 
tries to devote greater care to mothers 
and children and “substantially increase” 
their support of UNICEF. 


Joint Committees 


The following were elected to the 
UNICEF/WHO Joint Committee on Health 
Policy: Felix Schnyder (Switzerland), 
Branko Karapandza (Yugoslavia), Kath- 
erine Bain (United States), R. Debré 
(France) and Wolf Dietrich Germer 
(Federal Republic of Germany). Allter- 
nates are Mohamad Daftari (Iran), 
Ihsan Dogramaci (Turkey) and Bogu- 
slaw Kosusznik (Poland). Members 
serve as individuals and not as govern- 
ment representatives. 

Switzerland, Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, In- 
donesia and Tunisia were elected to the 
FAO/UNICEF Joint Policy Committee. Bel- 
gium, India, Italy and Mexico will serve 
as alternates. 

Members of the Executive Board and 
their terms of office are as follows: 
Brazil, China, El Salvador, France, In- 
dia, Philippines, Poland, Tunisia, USSR, 
United States (to serve until December 
31, 1960); Australia, Belgium, Bulgaria, 
Chile, Dominican Republic, Federal Re- 
public of Germany, Italy, New Zealand, 
Pakistan, Yugoslavia (to serve until De- 
cember 31, 1961); Ecuador, Greece, In- 
donesia, Iran, Mexico, Republic of Viet- 
Nam, Sweden, Switzerland, Turkey, 
United Kingdom (to serve until Decem- 
ber 31, 1962). 

Officers of the Board for 1960: Chair- 
man, Felix Schnyder (Switzerland); First 
Vice-Chairman, Riaz Piracha (Pakistan); 
Second Vice-Chairman, Mr. Sutanto (In- 
donesia); Third Vice-Chairman, Bogu- 
slaw Kosusznik (Poland); Fourth Vice- 
Chairman, Mohamad Daftari (Iran). 

Documentation before the Board in- 
cluded: Provisional agenda (E/ICEF/ 
L.1236/Rev.1); Report of the Program 
Committee (E/ICEF/L.1239); Countries 
and projects assisted by UNICEF (E/ 
ICEF/392); General progress report of 
Executive Director: Part I: 1959 sta- 
tistical report and other matters; Part II: 
Program orientation and review of as- 
sistance policies; Parts III-VII: Program 
developments in Africa, Asia, Eastern 
Mediterranean, Europe and Americas 
(E/ICEF/397 and Add.1-6, Add.2/Cort. 
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1 and Add.3/Corr.1); Emergency relief 
to Morocco (care of children paralyzed 
in food poisoning) (E/ICEF/R.816, E/ 
ICEF/395); Emergency earthquake re- 
lief to Morocco (E/ICEF/R.898); Emer- 
gency relief for Mauritius (cyclone dis- 
aster) (E/ICEF/R.899); Checklist of 
UNICEF documents issued for March 
1960 Executive Board Session (E/ICEF/ 
INF.15/Rev.1). 


Report of the Executive Board, 242nd 
to 255th meetings, March 14-22, 1960: 
E/3336(E/ICEF/398); Countries and 
projects assisted by UNICEF at close of 
March 1960 session of Executive Board 
(E/ICEF/399). 


Technical Assistance Board 
March 21, 22, 24, 25 (closed) 


Program Working Party 
March 17, 18, 23 (closed) 


Working Party on Administrative and 
Financial Questions 


March 22-24 (closed) 


TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL 


Twenty-sixth Session 


The twenty-sixth session of the Trus- 
teeship Council opened on April 14 at 
United Nations Headquarters under the 
presidency of Girolamo Vitelli (Italy). 


The Council adopted its agenda (T/ 
1507), agreed on its program of work, 
and granted a request for an oral hear- 
ing (T/1511) from Amata Kabua, a 
petitioner from the Pacific Islands ad- 
ministered by the United States. 


Standing Committee on Petitions 


April 7, 14. 

The Committee adopted its 247th re- 
port to the Council (T/L.965) approving 
the recommendations of the Committee 
on Classification of Communications (T/ 
C.2/L.411), agreed on a tentative pro- 
gram for the examination of petitions 
listed in the annex to the provisional 
agenda of the Trusteeship Council’s 
twenty-sixth session (T/1507/Add.1), 
and began its consideration of petitions 
concerning New Guinea (T/C.2/L.413). 


INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE 


Maritime Safety Committee 


In a communiqué dated March 21, 
1960, the International Court of Justice 
announced that hearings in the case of 
the constitution of the Maritime Safety 
Committee of the Intergovernmental 
Maritime Consultative Organization 
would begin on April 26. 


The question arose out of elections to 
the Committee held at the imco Assem- 
bly session in 1959, Article 28 of the 
IMCO Convention provides that member- 
ship of the fourteen-member Committee 
shall include the “eight largest ship- 
owning nations.” After considerable de- 
bate on the method of determining which 
Nations these are, the mco Assembly 
elected the United States, the United 
Kingdom, Norway, Japan, Italy, the 
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Netherlands, France and the Federal Re- 
public of Germany. (The six additional 
members elected were Argentina, Can- 
ada, Greece, Pakistan, the USSR and 
the United Arab Republic.) 

The validity of the elections was chal- 
lenged by Liberia and Panama. Both 
states have gross registered tonnage in 
Lloyd’s Register which, under one inter- 
pretation of Article 28, would place them 
in the category of the “largest ship- 
owning nations.” 

On January 16, 1959, the mco As- 
sembly, on a proposal of Liberia, de- 
cided to request the International Court 
for an advisory opinion on the legal is- 
sues involved. The question before the 
Court is the following: “Is the Maritime 
Safety Committee of the Intergovern- 
mental Maritime Consultative Organiza- 
tion, which was elected on January 15, 
1959, constituted in accordance with the 
Convention for the establishment of the 
Organization?” 

The Court’s communiqué states that 
six states have expressed the desire to be 
heard: Italy, Liberia, Panama, the Neth- 
erlands, the United Kingdom and the 
United States. The Court has decided to 
hear first the states which challenge the 
validity of the election: Liberia, Panama 
and the United States. Those that do not 
challenge the validity of the elections 
will then be heard, namely, Italy, the 
Netherlands and the United Kingdom. 


Aerial Incident of July 27, 1955 


The case of the aerial incident of July 
27, 1955, relates to the shooting down on 
Bulgarian territory of an aircraft of an 
Israel airline company. Seven crew 
members and fifty-one passengers of 
various nationalities were killed. Three 
cases were brought before the Interna- 
tional Court against Bulgaria, one of 
them by the United States. 

In a communiqué dated March 21. 
1960, the Court announced that it has 
fixed June 1, 1960, as the date for the 
beginning of the hearings of the pre- 
liminary objections lodged by the Bul- 
garian Government in the case of the 
United States v. Bulgaria. 


Case of Arbitral Award 


In a communiqué dated March 21, 
1960, the Court announced that the hear- 
ings in the case of the arbitral award 
made by the King of Spain on Decem- 
ber 23, 1906, will begin on September 
15, 1960. 

The case was submitted to the Court 
on July 1, 1958, by an application of the 
Honduran Government made against the 
Government of Nicaragua. It concerns a 
dispute relating to the carrying out of an 
arbitral decision made by the King of 
Spain which dealt with the delimitation 
of certain parts of the boundary between 
Nicaragua and Honduras. 


SIGNATURES, RATIFICATIONS, etc. 


March 18—Received from Tunisia the 
instrument of ratification of the Interna- 
tional Agreement on Olive Oil, 1956, as 
amended by the Protocol of April 3. 
1958. [Parties to the Agreement: 5] 











March 18 and March 29—Received 
from Cambodia and Haiti respectively 
the instruments of accession to the fol- 
lowing conventions, done at Geneva on 
April 29, 1958: Convention on the Ter- 
ritorial Sea and the Contiguous Zone 
[Parties to the Convention: 3]; Conven- 
tion on the High Seas [Parties to the 
Convention: 4]; Convention on Fishing 
and Conservation of the Living Re- 
sources of the High Seas [Parties to the 
Convention: 3]; Convention on the Con- 
tinental Shelf [Parties to the Conven- 
tion: 2]. Haiti also became the first 
country to ratify the Optional Protocol 
of Signature concerning the Compulsory 
Settlement of Disputes. 

March 22—Received from Ghana the 
instrument of accession to the Agreement 
for Facilitating the International Circu- 
lation of Visual and Auditory Materials 
of an Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Character, done at Lake Success, 
New York on July 15, 1949 [Parties to 
the Agreement: 14]. 

March 25—Received from Spain the 
instrument of accession to the Declara- 
tion on the Construction of Main Inter- 
national Traffic Arteries, done at Geneva 
on September 16, 1950 [Parties to the 
Declaration: 13]. 

March 29—Received from Ecuador 
the instrument of ratification of the Con- 
vention on the Nationality of Married 
Women, done at New York on February 
20, 1957 [Parties to the Convention: 20] 
and the instrument of accession to the 
Supplementary Convention on the Aboli- 
tion of Slavery, the Slave Trade, and In- 
stitutions and Practices Similar to Slav- 
ery, done at Geneva on September 7, 
1956 [Parties to the Convention: 33]. 

April 4—Received from Denmark the 
instrument of acceptance of the Agree- 
ment on the Importation of Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Materials, done at 
Lake Success, New York, on November 
22, 1950. [Parties to the Agreement: 
32]. 

April 5—Received from Greece: (1) 
the instrument of ratification of the Con- 
vention relating to the Status of Refu- 
gees, done at Geneva on July 28, 1951 
[Parties to the Convention: 24]; (2) 
the instrument of acceptance of the Pro- 
tocol signed at Lake Success, New York, 
on November 12, 1947 to amend the 
Convention for the Suppression of the 
Traffic in Women and Children, con- 
cluded at Geneva on September 30, 1921 
[Parties to the Convention: 33]; and the 
Convention for the Suppression of the 
Traffic in Women of Full Age, con- 
cluded at Geneva on October 11, 1933 
[Parties to the Convention: 22]; and 
(3) the instrument of acceptance of the 
Protocol signed at Lake Success, New 
York, on November 12, 1947, to amend 
the Convention for the Suppression of 
the Circulation of, and Traffic in, Ob- 
scene Publications, concluded at Geneva 
on September 12, 1923 [Parties to the 
Convention: 38]. 

April 5—Received from Bulgaria the 
instrument of acceptance of the Conven- 
tion on the Inter-Governmental Maritime 
Consultative Organization, done at Ge- 
neva on March 6, 1948 [Parties to the 
Convention: 38]. 
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United Nations 


Bodies in Conti Ss 





Security Council, Headquarters. 
Military Staff Committee, once 
fortnight, Headquarters. 


every 


Other Bodies and Conferences 


Aprit 14-JuNE 30 Trusteeship Council, 
twenty-sixth session, Headquarters. 


AprRIL 20-May 6 Statistical Commission, 
eleventh session, Headquarters. 


Aprit 25-May 13 Commission on Nar- 
cotic Drugs, fifteenth session, Geneva. 


Apri, 25-Juty 1 _ International Law 
Commission, twelfth session, Geneva. 


AprIL 27-May 7 Seminar on the Social 
and Economic Aspects of Integration 
of Refugees (organized by the Euro- 
pean Technical Assistance Office in 
cooperation with Sweden and the 
Office of the United Nations High 
Commissioner for Refugees), Sigtuna, 
Sweden. 


May 2-17 Commission on International 
Commodity Trade, eighth session, 
Headquarters. 


May 10-24 United Nations Seminar on 
the Role of Substantive Criminal Law 
in the Protection of Human Rights, 
and the Purposes and Legitimate 
Limits of Penal Sanctions (organized 
by the United Nations Department 
of Economic and Social Affairs with 
the cooperation of Japan), Tokyo. 


May 11-Juty 1 Advisory Committee on 
Administrative and Budgetary Ques- 
tions (of the General Assembly), 
Headquarters. 


May 17-18 Conference of Non-Govern- 
mental Organizations (organized by 
the United Nations Office of Public 
Information), Headquarters. 


May 23-JuNeE 22 United Nations Tin 
Conference, 1960 (convened by the 
Secretary-General under the authority 
of the Economic and Social Council), 
Headquarters. 


May 25-27 Governing Council of the 
Special Fund, fourth session, Head- 
quarters. 


May 30-June 10 Permanent Central 
Opium Board, seventy-sixth session; 
Drug Supervisory Body, fifty-third 
session; PCOB/DsB, twenty-third joint 
session; Geneva. 


JuNE 13-15 Committee on Administra- 
tive Budget of the United Nations 
Children’s Fund, Headquarters. 


June 20-JuLy 1 Meeting of Experts on 
Geographic Names (convened by the 
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May and June 1960 


Economic and Social Council), Head- 
quarters. 


June 20-JuLy 8 United Nations Sem- 
inar on Evaluation and Utilization of 
Population Census Data in Asia and 
the Far East (organized by the United 
Nations Bureaus of Social Affairs and 
of Technical Assistance Operations, 
ECAFE and India, with the coopera- 
tion of the Demographic Training 
and Research Centre, Chembur, Bom- 
bay, India), Bombay, India. 


Jung 27-Juty Technical Assistance 
Committee (of the Economic and So- 
cial Council), Geneva. 


JuNE 28-JuLy Coordination Committee 
(of the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil), Geneva. 


Economic Commission for Europe (ECE) 


APRIL 20-May 6 Economic Commission 
for Europe, fifteenth session, Geneva. 


May 16-20 Group of Customs Experts 
(of the Inland Transport Committee), 
seventeenth session, Geneva, 


May 23-27 Working Party on the Pre- 
vention of Road Traffic Accidents (of 
the Subcommittee .on Road Trans- 
port), twelfth session, Geneva. 


May 30-JuNeE 3 Working Party on Me- 
chanization of Agriculture (of the 
Committee on Agricultural Prob- 
lems), eighth session, Geneva. 


JuNE 6-10 Housing Committee, twen- 
tieth session, and Groups of Rap- 
porteurs, Geneva. 


June 13-17 Working Party on the Con- 
struction of Veuicles (of the Inland 
Transport Committee), tenth session, 
Geneva. 


JUNE 20 Coal Trade Subcommittee (of 
the Coal Committee), forty-sixth ses- 
sion, Geneva. 


June 23-24 Working Party on Inter- 
national Passenger Transport Services 
by Road (of the Subcommittee on 
Road Transport), fifteenth session, 
Geneva. 


JuNE 29-30 Group of Experts for the 
Study of Legal Questions (of the 
Committee on Electric Power), thir- 
teenth session, Geneva. 


June 29-Juty 1 Steel Committee, 
twenty-fourth session, Geneva. 


Economic Commission for Asia 
and the Far East (ECAFE) 


Aprit 20-May 5 Subcommittee on Min- 
eral Resources Development (of the 
Committee on Industry and Natural 

Resources), fourth session, Tokyo. 








Economic Commission for Latin America 


(ECLA) 


BEGINNING APRIL 26 Central American 
Economic Cooperation Committee, 
seventh session, San Jose. 


Inter-Agency Meetings 


May 6-7 Meeting of Experts for the 
Preparation of the Ecological Map 
of the Mediterranean Basin (convened 
by UNESCO and FAO), Paris. 


May 9-13 Study Group on Forest Ma- 
chinery Development (of the Joint 
FAO/ECE Committee on Forest Work- 
ing Techniques and Training of For- 
est Workers) (preceded by visit to 
United Kingdom from May 2-7), 
Geneva. 


May 9-21 Committee of Experts for 
the Preparation of International Reg- 
ulations of the Rights of Performers, 
Producers of Phonographic Records 
and Broadcasting Organizations (con- 
vened by UNESCO, ILO and the Berne 
Copyright Union), The Hague. 


May 16-20 Interim Coordinating Com- 
mittee on International Commodity 
Arrangements, United Nations Head- 
quarters. 


May 16-20 FAO/ECE Meeting on Co- 
ordination of Agricultural Statistics 
in Europe, Geneva. 


JuNE 13-17 Study Group on Vocational 
Forest Training and Prevention of 
Accidents (of the Joint FAO/ECE Com- 
mittee on Forest Working Techniques 
and Training of Forest Workers), 
Geneva. 


JuNeE 15-24 FAO/UNICEF Seminar on 
Nutrition Education, Rio de Janeiro. 


Intergovernmental Organizations 
Related to the United Nations 


International Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA) 


May 10-13 Symposium on Fuel Element 
Fabrication, with Special Emphasis 
on Cladding Materials, Vienna. 


JuNE 7-11 Symposium on Selected Top- 

ics in Radiation Dosimetry, Vienna. 
June 14-Juty 1 Board of Governors, 
Vienna. 


International Labor Organization (ILO) 


APRIL 25-May 6 Petroleum Committee, 
sixth session, Geneva. 


May 2-7 Meetings of the International 
Social Security Association (subsi- 
dized by 110), Munich. 
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May 20 Committee on Freedom of 
Association, Geneva. 


May 23 Committee to Consider the Im- 
provement of the Practical Methods 
of Working of the International Labor 
Conference, Geneva. 


May 24-27 Financial and Administrative 
Committee, Geneva. 


May 25 _ International Organizations 
Committee, Geneva. 


May 26 Meetings of the Government, 
Employers’ and Workers’ Groups, 
Geneva. 


May 26 Allocations Committee, Geneva. 


May 27-28 Governing Body, 145th ses- 
sion, Geneva. 


JuNE 1-23 International Labor Confer- 
ence, forty-fourth session, Geneva. 


JuNE 24 (tentative) Governing Body, 
146th session, Geneva. 


Food and Agriculture Organization of the 
United Nations (FAO) 


Aprit 25-May 1 Working Party on 
Eucalypts, fourth session, and Work- 
ing Party on Cork-Oak, fifth session 
(of the Mediterranean Subcommis- 
sion of the European Forestry Com- 
mission), Lisbon. 


May 2-7 Mediterranean Subcommission 
of the European Forestry Commis- 
sion, seventh session, Lisbon. 


May 2-11 Fao Group on Citrus Fruit 
(of the Committee on Commodity 
Problems), first session, Madrid. 


May 2-13 Meeting with FAO Regional 
and Deputy Regional Representatives, 
Rome. 


May 3-7 Conference of Non-Govern- 
mental Organizations on the Freedom- 
from-Hunger Campaign, Rome. 


May 9-14 Interim Advisory Committee 
on the Freedom-from-Hunger Cam- 
paign, Rome. 


May 17-21 First Technical Conference 
on Weaver Birds (organized by FAO 
and the Commission for Technical 
Cooperation in Africa South of the 
Sahara), Bamako, Sudanese Republic. 


May 18-20 Working Party on Copra 
Quality and Grading (of the Group 
on Coconut and Coconut Products), 
third session, Rome. 


May 23-31 Fao Group on Coconut and 
Coconut Products (of the Committee 
on Commodity Problems), third ses- 
sion, Rome. 


May 25-26 Continuing Working Party 
on Fishery Statistics in the North 
Atlantic Area, Bergen, Norway (ten- 
tative). 


May 23-JuNE 2 (tentative) Program 
Committee (of the FAo Council), 
fourth session, Rome. 


2 days in latter part of May Initiating 
Meeting of the Wood Research So- 
ciety, Paris. 


June 1-8 Fao Group on Grains (of the 
Committee on Commodity Problems), 
fifth session, Rome. 


JUNE 7-23 Committee on Commodity 
Problems, thirty-third session, Rome. 
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JuNe 13-18 Fao Working Party on 
Mediterranean Pasture and Fodder 
Development, sixth session, Rome. 


JUNE 20-30 Finance Committee (of the 
FAO Council), fourth session, Rome. 


June Technical Meeting on Nutrition 
in Food Policy and Planning in Asia 
and the Far East, Bangkok. 


United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization (UNESCO) 


May 2-6 International Advisory Com- 
mittee on Research in the Natural 
Sciences Program of UNESCO, seventh 
session, Paris. 


May 6-8 Executive Committee of the 
International Music Council (sub- 
sidized by UNESCO), Paris. 


May 9-11 Bureau of the International 
Commission for a Scientific and Cul- 
tural History of Mankind, fourteenth 
session, Paris. 


BEGINNING May 9 Subcommittee on 
Cartographic Problems of the Arid 
Zone (of the Advisory Committee 
on Arid Zone Research), second ses- 
sion, Paris. 


May 10-11 Advisory Committee on Arid 
Zone Research, sixteenth session, 
Paris. 


May 11-18 General Symposium on Arid 
Zone Problems, Paris. 


May 13-14, 18 Subcommittee on Socio- 
Economic Problems in the Arid Zone 
(of the Advisory Committee on Arid 
Zone Research), Paris. 


May 16-22 International Seminar on the 
Access of Workers to Education and 
Culture (convened by the National 
Commission of Romania with the 
financial help of UNESCO), Bucarest. 


May 19-20 Expanded Advisory Com- 
mittee on Arid Zone Research, ex- 
traordinary session, Paris. 


May 24-JUNE 2 Meeting of Experts on 
Educational Opportunities for Girls 
in Tropical Africa, Cotonou, Repub- 
lic of Dahomey. 


BEGINNING May 30 Committee Elected 
by the Sixth Conference of Non- 
Governmental Organizations Ap- 
proved for Consultative Arrange- 
ments with UNESCO, Paris. 


May 30-JuNE 2 Seventh Conference of 
International Non-Governmental Or- 
ganizations Approved for Consulta- 
tive Arrangements with UNESCO, Paris. 


May International Seminar on the De- 
velopment of Adult Education in In- 
dustrial Enterprises (convened by the 
National Commission of Czechoslo- 
vakia with the financial help of 
UNESCO), Prague. 


JUNE 13-19 Symposium on Cell Biology 
and Growth Inhibition, Louvain, Bel- 
gium. 


JUNE 13-29 Committee on Governmen- 
tal Experts on a draft international 
convention and draft recommenda- 
tions on the various aspects of dis- 
crimination in education, Paris. 


JUNE 29-JuLY 1 Meeting of Television 
Program Directors, in the Service of 
International Understanding, Prague. 





JUNE 19-20 Meeting of Consultants for 
the Cell Biology Program, Louvain, 
Belgium. 


World Health Organization (WHO) 


May 3-21 World Health Assembly, thir- 
teenth session, Geneva. 


May 9-14 Scientific Group on Research 
in Comparative Medicine, Geneva. 


May 23-28 (tentative) Symposium on 
the Pathogenesis of Essential Hyper- 
tension (organized by the Europe 
Regional Office), Prague. 


May 23-28 Scientific Group on the His- 
topathology of Mammary Tumors, 
Geneva. 


May 23-JuNE 3 Tuberculosis Seminar 
(organized by the Western Pacific 
Regional Office), Sydney, Australia. 


May 30-JuNE 3 Expert Committee on 
Radiation (Effects of Radiation on 
Human Heredity), Geneva. 


May 31-JuNE 2 Planning Meeting of 
Water Pollution Conference (organ- 
ized by the Europe Regional Office), 
Copenhagen. 


JUNE 6-10 Second International Con- 
ference on Live Polio Virus Vaccines 
(organized by wHo and the Pan 
American Health Organization), 
Washington, D.C. 


JUNE 13-17 Expert Committee on Polio- 
myelitis, Washington, D.C. 


JUNE 13-18 Expert Committee on Men- 
tal Health (Undergraduate Teaching 
of Psychiatry and Mental Health 
Promotion), Geneva. 


JUNE 20-25 Advisory Committee on 
Medical Research, Geneva. 


International Civil Aviation 
Organization (ICAO) 


APRIL 25-May 14 Teletypwriter Panel, 
fourth meeting, Montreal. 


May 9-12 (tentative) Two Working 
Groups on Training (of the Euro- 
pean Civil Aviation Conference), 
Paris. 


JUNE 28-JuLY 1 (tentative) Working 
Group on Non-Scheduled Air Trans- 
port (of the European Civil Aviation 
Conference), Paris. 


Universal Postal Union (UPU) 


May 2-4, 7 Air Mail Subcommittee (of 
the Executive and Liaison Commit- 
tee), Berne. 


May 5-6 Upu/International Air Trans- 
port Association Liaison Committee, 
Berne. 


May 7 International Reply Stamp Sub- 
committee (of the Executive and 
Liaison Committee), Berne. 


May 9 Subcommittee on the Multi- 
lingual Vocabulary of the Internation- 
al Postal Service and Universal Deci- 
mal Classification Subcommittee (of 
the Executive and Liaison Commit- 
tee), Berne. 


May 10-12 Subcommittee on Salaries 
of International Bureau Staff (of the 
anes and Liaison Committee), 

erne. 
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May 12 Subcommittee on Rate Fixing 
(of the Executive and Liaison Com- 
mittee), Berne. 


May 13 Subcommittees for the Study 
of Documents Published by the Inter- 
national Bureau and on _ Transit 
Charges (of the Executive and Liaison 
Committee), Berne. 


May 14 Subcommittee to Develop Tech- 
nical Assistance Between Adminis- 
trations (of the Executive and Liaison 
Committee), Berne. 


May 16-28 Executive and Liaison Com- 
mittee, Berne. 


Jung 27-Juty 9 Steering Committee 
and its Sections and Working Groups 
of the Consultative Commission on 
Postal Studies, Eastbourne, United 
Kingdom, 


International Telecommunication Union (ITU) 


APRIL 25-May 13 Special Regional Con- 
ference to Draw up Agreements and 
Associated Plans for the Bands 68-73 
Megacycles and 76-87.5 Megacycles, 
Geneva. 


May 16-25 Study Group 12 (Telephone 
transmission quality) (of the Inter- 
national Telegraph and Telephone 
Consultative Committee), Geneva. 


May 18-25 Sub-Study Group 2/1 (Tele- 
graph operation and tariffs) of Study 
Group 2 (Operation and tariffs) (of 
the International Telegraph and Tele- 
phone Consultative Committee), Ge- 
neva. 


May 28-Juty 2 Administrative Council, 
fifteenth session, Geneva. 


JuNE 27-JuLy 4 Study Group 6 (Pro- 
tection and specification of cable 
sheaths and posts) and Sub-Study 
Group 6/1 (Revision of Recommen- 
dations against corrosion) (of the 
International Telegraph and Tele- 
phone Consultative Committee), Ge- 
neva. 


Intergovernmental Maritime Consultative 
Organization (IMCO) 


May 17-JuNnge 17 _ International Confer- 
ence on the Revision of the Conven- 
tion for the Safety of Life at Sea, 
London. 


General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade (GATT) 


May 2-14 Committee on Balance of 
Payments Restrictions, Geneva. 


May 9-13 General Discussion of Com- 
mittee II on Expansion of Trade, 
Geneva. 

May 9-13 Intersessional Committee, 

Geneva. 


May 16-June 4 Contracting Parties, six- 
teenth session; Committee II on Ex- 
pansion of Trade; and Committee on 
Balance of Payments Restrictions; 
Geneva. 


Non-Governmental Organizations 
May 2-15 Congress of the International 


Air Transport Association, Lucerne, 
Switzerland. 
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May 3-6 Working Party for the Prob- 
lems of Rural Youth (of the Euro- 
pean Confederation of Agriculture), 
Tarragona, Spain. 


May 5-14 Technical Committee 1so/TC 
37 (Terminology—principles and co- 
ordination) (of the International Or- 
ganization for Standardization), 
Berlin. 


May 8-20 Seventeenth World Confer- 
ence of The World Association of 
Girl Guides and Girl Scouts, Athens. 


May 9-14 Technical Committee 1so/TC 
30 (Measurement of fluid flow) (of 
the International Organization for 
Standardization), Paris. 


May 9-14 Congress of the International 
Road Transport Union, Dubrovnik, 
Yugoslavia. 


May 9-14 Congress of the Federation 
of International Furniture Removers, 
Montecatini, Italy. 


May 10-13 Symposium on Quantitative 
Methods (organized by The Biometric 
Society), Leyden, Netherlands. 


May 10-19 African Regional Confer- 
ence on Child Health and the School 
organized by the World Confedera- 
tion of Organizations of the Teaching 
Profession), Kampala, Uganda. 


May 12-14 Working Group on Rural 
Families (of the International Union 
of Family Organizations), Montreux, 
Switzerland. 


May 13 General Assembly of the In- 


ternational Chamber of Shipping, 
London. 
May 16-24 International Seminar on 


Employment of the ‘Disabled (organ- 
ized by the World Veterans Federa- 
tion), Dubrovnik, Yugoslavia. 


May 19-28 Technical Committee 1so/Tc 
38 (Textiles of the International Or- 
ganization for Standardization), Lon- 
don, and its Subcommittee SC/6 
(Fiber testing). 


May 20-29 Eighth Pan-American High- 
way Congress (organized by the In- 
ternational Road Federation), Bogotd. 


May 21-26 Planning Seminar (organ- 
ized by the Inter-American Planning 
Society), San Juan, Puerto Rico. 


May 22-25 Thirteenth Congress of the 
International Federation of News- 
paper Publishers (Proprietors) and 
Editors, New York. 


May 23-25 Working Group on Family 
Action among the Working Class 
(of the International Union of Family 
Organizations), Luxembourg. 


May 23-25 Fourth session of European 
Milk Producers (convened by the 
European Confederation of Agricul- 
ture and the International Confedera- 
tion of Agricultural Producers), 
Tours, France. 


May 23-28 First Juristic French-Polish 
Conference (organized by the Society 
of Comparative Legislation), Paris, 
Nancy and Strasbourg, France. 


May 23-JuNE 3 Technical Committee 
1so/Tc 85 (Nuclear energy) and its 








Subcommittees SC/1 (Terminology, 
definitions, units and symbols), SC/2 
(Radiation protection), SC/3 (Reactor 
safety) and SC/4 (Radioisotopes) 
(of the International Organization for 
Standardization), Geneva. 


May 26-29 Fourth International Con- 
gress of Catholic Engineers and 
Agronomists (organized by Pax Ro- 
mana—lInternational Catholic Move- 
ment for Intellectual and Cultural 
Affairs), Essen, Federal Republic of 
Germany. 


May 27-29 First World Congress of the 
International Movement of Catholic 
Agricultural and Rural Youth (mem- 
ber of the International Federation 
of Catholic Youth), Lourdes, France. 


May 28-JuneE 3 1960 World Planning 
and Housing Conference (organized 
by the International Federation for 
Housing and Planning and the Inter- 
American Planning Society), San 
Juan, Puerto Rico. 


May 29 International Committee for the 
Study of the Force of Waves (of the 
Permanent International Association 
of Navigation Congresses), Brussels. 


May 29-JuNE 2 Fifty-first Annual Con- 
gress of Rotary International, Miami, 
Florida, USA. 


May 29-JuNE 5 Fourth Congress of the 
International Commission on Irriga- 
tion and Drainage, Madrid. 


May 30 International Executive Coun- 
cil of the International Commission 
on Irrigation and Drainage, Madrid. 


May 30-JuNge 4 Thirty-fourth Congress 
of the International Association for 
the Protection of Industrial Property, 
London. 


May 30-JuNE 9 _ International Statistical 
Institute, thirty-second biennial ses- 
sion, Tokyo. 


May 31-JuNE 4 General Assembly of 
the International Federation of Cath- 
olic Youth, Lourdes, France. 


May Eleventh General Assembly of the 
International Center for Wholesale 
Trade, Netherlands. 


May Technical Committee 1so/tc 10 
(Drawings—general principles) (of 
the International Organization for 
Standardization), Portugal. 


May Seminar organized by the Inter- 
national Union of Socialist Youth, 
Rangoon. 


May Central Committee of the Inter- 
national Cooperative Alliance, Vienna. 


May Working Group on Fire Research 
(of the International Council for 
Building Research Studies and Docu- 
mentation), fourth session, place un- 
known. 


Late May Working Party on Agricul- 
ture and Hydrology (of the European 
Confederation of Agriculture), Valais, 
Switzerland. 


Late May-Earty June Third General 
Assembly of the Inter-American Plan- 
ning Society, San Juan, Puerto Rico. 


May or June Fifty-third General Con- 
ference of the International Aero 
nautical Federation, Barcelona, Spain. 
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ARGENTINA 
Editorial Sudamericana S.A., Alsina 500, 
Buenos Aires. 


AUSTRALIA 

Melbourne University Press, 

369-71 Lonsdale Street, Melbourne, C. |. 
AUSTRIA 

Gerold & Co., Graben 31, Wien, 1. 

B. Willerstorff, Markus Sittikusstrasse 10, Salz- 
burg. 

BELGIUM 

Agence et Messageries de la Presse S.A., 
14-22 rue du Persil, Bruxelles. 

BOLIVIA 

Libreria Selecciones, Casilla 972, La Paz. 


BRAZIL 

Livraria Agir, Rua Mexico 98-B, 
Caixa Postal 3291, Rio de Janeiro. 
BURMA 

Curator, Govt. Book Depot, Rangoon. 
CAMBODIA 

Entreprise Khmere de Librairie, Imprimerie & 
Papeterie SARI, Pnom-Penh. 
CANADA 

The Queens Printer, 

Ottawa, Ontario. 


CEYLON 

Lake House Bookshop, The Associated News- 
papers of Ceylon, Ltd., P.O. Box 244, Colombo. 
CHILE 

Editorial del Pacifico, Ahumada 57, Santiago. 
Libreria Ivens, Casilla 205, Santiago. 

CHINA 

The World Book Co. Ltd., 99 Chung King 
Road, Taipeh, Taiwan. 

The Commercial Press Ltd., 211 Honan Rd., 
Shanghai. 

COLOMBIA 

Libreria América, Medellin. 

Libreria Bucholz Galeria, Bogoté. 

Libreria Nacional Ltda., Barranquilla. 

COSTA RICA 

Imprenta y Libreria Trejos S. A., Apartado 
1313, San José. 

CUBA 

La Casa Belga, O'Reilly 455, La Habana. 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

Ceskoslovensky Spisovatel, Narodni Trida 9, 
Praha 1. 

DENMARK 

Einar Munksgaard, Ltd., Norregade 6, Koben- 
havn, K. 

DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 

Libreria Dominicana, Mercedes 49, Ciudad 
Trujillo. 

ECUADOR 

Libreria Cientifica, Guayaquil and Quito. 

EL SALVADOR 

Manvel Navas y Cia., la. Avenida sur 37, San 
Salvador. 


ETHIOPIA 

International Press Agency, P.O. Box 120, 
Addis Ababa. 
FINLAND 

Akat inen Kirjal 
sinki. 

FRANCE 

Editions A. Pédone, 13, rue Soufflot, Paris V. 


GERMANY 

R. Eisenschmidt, Schwanthaler Strasse 59, Frank- 
furt/Main. 

Elwert & Meurer, Hauptstrasse, 101, Berlin— 
Schoneberg. 
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SALES AGENTS FOR UNITED NATIONS PUBLICATIONS 


Alexander Horn, Spiegelgasse 9, Wiesbaden. 
W. E. Saarbach, Gertrudenstrasse 30, Koln 1. 
GHANA 

University Bookshop, University College of 
Ghana, P. O. Box Legon. 

GREECE 
Kauffmann 
Athénes. 
GUATEMALA 
Sociedad Econémico Financiera, 6a Av. 14-33, 
Zona 1, Guatemala City. 

HAITI 

Librairie “A la Caravelle,” Port-au-Prince. 
HONDURAS 

Libreria Panamericana, Tegucigalpa. 

HONG KONG 

The Swindon Book Co., 25 Nathan Road, 
Kowloon. 

ICELAND 

Bokaverzlun Sigfusar Eymundssonar  H.F., 
Austurstraeti 18, Reykjavik. 

INDIA 

Orient Longmans, Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, 
New Delhi and Hyderabad. 

Oxford Book & Stationery Co., New Delhi and 
Calcutta. 

P. Varadachary & Co., Madras. 

INDONESIA 

Pembangunan, lLtd., Gunung Sahari 84, 
Djakarta. 

IRAN 

“Guity,” 482 Avenue Ferdowsi, Teheran. 
IRAQ 

Mackenzie’s Bookshop, Baghdad. 

IRELAND 

Stationery Office, Dublin. 

ISRAEL 

Blumstein’s Bookstores Ltd., 35 Allenby Road 
and 48 Nachlat Benjamin Street, Tel-Aviv. 
ITALY 

Libreria C issi ia § , Via Gino 
Capponi 26, Firenze and Via D. A. Azuni 
15/A, Roma. 

JAPAN 

Maruzen Company, Ltd., 6 Tori-Nichome, 
Nihonbashi, Tokyo. 

JORDAN 

Joseph |. Bahous and Co., Dar-ul-Kutub, P.O. 
Box 66, Amman. 

KOREA 

Eul-Yoo Publishing Company, Ltd., 5, 2-Ka, 
Chongno, Seoul. 

LEBANON 

Khayat’s College Book Cooperative, 92-94 rue 
Bliss, Beirut. 


kshop, 28 Stadi Street, 











LIBERIA 

J. Momolu Kamara, Monrovia. 
LUXEMBOURG 

Librairie J. Sch » A bourg. 
MEXICO 


Editorial Hermes S.A., Ignacio Mariscal 41, 
México, D.F. 

MOROCCO 

Bureau d’‘études et de participations indus- 
trielles, 8, rue Michaux-Bellaire, Rabat. 
NETHERLANDS 

N.V. Martinus Nijhoff, Lange Voorhout 9, 
‘s-Gravenhage. 

NEW ZEALAND 

United Nations Association of New Zealand. 
C.P.O. 1011, Wellington. 

NORWAY 

Johan Grundt Tanum Farlag, Kr. Augustsgt. 
7A, Oslo. 


PAKISTAN 

The Pakistan Co-operative Book Society, Dacca, 
East Pakistan. 

Publishers United, Ltd., Lahore. 

Thomas & Thomas, Karachi, 3. 


PANAMA 
José Menéndez, Apartado 2052, Av. 8A, sur 
21-58, Panamé. 


PARAGUAY 
Agencia de Librerias de Salvador Nizza, 
Calle Pte. Franco N. 39.43, Asuncién. 


PERU 
Libreria Internacional del Perd, S.A., Lima. 


PHILIPPINES 


Alemar’s Book Store, 769 Rizal Avenue, 
Manila. 


PORTUGAL 


Livraria Rodrigues, 186 Rua Aurea, Lisboa. 


SINGAPORE 
The City Book Store, Ltd., Winchester House, 
Collyer Quay. 


SPAIN 
Libreria Bosch, 11 Ronda Universidad, Barce- 
lona. 
Libreria Mundi-Prensa, Castello, 37, Madrid. 


SWEDEN 
C. E. Fritze’s Kungl. Hovbokhandel A-B, Freds- 
gatan 2, Stockholm. 


SWITZERLAND 
Librairie Payot S.A., Lausanne and Genéve. 
Hans Raunhardt, Kirchgasse 17, Ziirich 1. 


THAILAND 
Pramuan Mit Ltd., 55 Chakrawat Road, Wat 
Tuk, Bangkok. 


TURKEY 
Librairie Hachette, 469 Istiklal Caddesi, Beyo- 
glu, Istanbul. 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 
Van Schaik’s Bookstore (Pty.), Ltd., Box 724 
Pretoria. 


UNION OF SOVIET SOCIALIST REPUBLICS 
Mezhdunarodnaya Knyiga, Smolenskaya Plosh- 
chad, Moskva. 


UNITED ARAB REPUBLIC 
Librairie “‘La Renaissance d’Egypte,” 9 Sh 
Adly Pasha, Cairo. 


UNITED KINGDOM 
H.M. Stationery Office, P.O. Box 569, London 
$£. 1. 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 

International Documents Service, Columbia 
University Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 
27, N. Y. 


URUGUAY 
Representacién de Editoriales, Prof. H. D’Elfa 
Plaza Cagancha 1342, 1 Piso, Montevideo. 


VENEZUELA 
Libreria del Este, Av. Miranda, No. 52, Edf. 
Galipén, Caracas. 


VIET-NAM 
Librairie-Papeterie Xuan Thu, 185 rue Tu-Do 
B.P. 283, Saigon. 


YUGOSLAVIA 

Cankarjeva Zalozba, Ljubljana, Slovenia. 
Drzavno Preduzece, Jugoslovenska Kniiga, 
Terazije 27/11, Beograd. 

Prosvjeta, No. 5, Trg. Bratstva i Jedinstva, 
Zagreb. 
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SPONSORED BY UNESCO, an international campaign has been la 
to save Nubia’s ancient treasures threatened by inundation when the 
Dam is constructed. Among these monuments are the Temple of Isis 
and the “kiosk” of Trajan on the island of Philae. Below, inspecting 
Nubian exhibition organized in Unesco House as part of the prese 


campaign, are Mr. El Koussy, special representative of President 


Dr. Vittorino Veronese, Director-General of Unesco, Mr. André Me 
French Minister of State charged with Cultural Affairs, and Mr, i 
Osman Arbad, Sudanese Minister of Education. 











